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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
| 
HE Liberals have been beaten again at Truro, where a Con- | 
servative, Colonel Hogg, the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, bas gained for his party the second seat held till 
now by the Ministerialist Captain Vivian, who has just accepted 
a permanent appointment in the War Office. ‘Truro is now, 
therefore, represented by two Tories. Mr. Augustus Smith, the 
tate of the Scilly Isles, having ascertained towards the end of 
last week that if the Liberals went to the poll with two candidates, 
a Ministerialist and a Radical, they would have no chance of suc- 
cess, retired, ‘and Mr. Jenkins,—author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,”— 
remained the only Liberal candidate. In the meantime, Colonel 
Hogg came forward to represent the Conservatives, and Mr. 
Jenkins did what he could to undo the effect of his violent and 
mischievous attack on Mr. Gladstone,—the ‘ Ananias and Sapphira’ 
letter addressed to the Daily News,—and gain some of the mode- 
rate Liberals to his side, but almost without effect. As we have 
shown elsewhere, he got only 30 votes more than the Radical who 
competed for the seat with Captain Vivian in 1868, and Colonel 
Hogg, who himself polled but a very small Conservative poll, 
was returned by a majority of 169 (605 against 436). Mr. 
Jenkins said, onjthe return of the poll being declared, first 
that Truro had disgraced itself, and next that the victory of 
principle had been on the Liberal side,—inconsistent oracles which 
will hardly wipe out the recollection of his famous libel on the 
Liberal leader who, whatever his failings, had done more for the 
popular cause in three years of power than his predecessors did in 
twenty-three. Mr. Jenkins has good stuff in him. If he will 
learn modesty and loyalty, and respect for the Ninth Command- 
ment in matters political, he will do. At present we cannot 
pretend to regret his defeat. 

















The Queen has been even more seriously ill than we knew last 
week. She has had bad sore-throat, followed by a formidable 
glandular swelling under the arm, the reduction of which has much 
weakened her. On this the Times waxes effusively penitent for 
ever having urged her to do more than she did, and wants to per- | 
suade the whole nation that it should now bewail its sin in com- | 
plaining of her inactivity, and henceforth grant all the younger 





children’s portions without a word of further grumbling for the 
rest of the reign. We do not quite see it. Nobody can feel 
sincerer concern for the Queen’s trying illness, or sincerer plea- | 
sure in her recovery than ourselves; but it is surely a mistake | 
to assume that a serious illness justifies every valetudinarian | 
feeling of the previous six months, on the hypothesis that it must | 
then have been lurking in the system. On that principle, the | 
Prince Consort must have felt the languor and inability to work, | 
to which, if he felt them, he never yielded, long before his fatal 
illness; and Lord Palmerston and Sir Cornewall Lewis would 
have been justified in living in retirement rather than dying in 
harness. At this critical period for the throne, there is every need | 
for the energy of character which the Queen is known to possess, 
—fora great example of earnestness and disinterestedness at the 
head of society. We should grieve to think that the Queen's | 
late serious illuess should be made the occasion for persuading | 


her that she owes it to herself to take even less part than before 
in public affairs. After all, energy quite as often drives off 
disease as brings it on ; and even Queens are liable propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. 


The Aldershot Army has been engaged during the week in 
marching, camping, drilling, and outpost practice. The three 
divisions have hitherto worked separately, each in its own area, 
but now two have united, south of the Hog’s Back, against the 
third, to which is entrusted the duty of barring the routes to 
London. Somewhere, in the angle between Aldershot, Guildford, 


| and Liphook, severe actions will be fought during the coming 


week, and the tactical skill of the officers and the discipline and 
training of the men will be tested. Hitherto, the divisions have 
not acted strictly as if they were in the presence of an enemy ; 
now we assume they will be less lax. Great defects, crying loudly 
for serious treatment, are visible to the experienced eye; but on 
the whole, the experiment—tried for the first time, be it remem- 
bered—is full of encouragement, and the results are creditable to 
the Army. The Russians, however, as we learn from an account 
of their manceuvres, are far more in earnest, and mimic war more 
closely than we, even to the extent of breaking bridges and tear- 
ing up lines of rail! 


The Imperial meeting at Gastein has been followed by a second 
Imperial meeting at Salzburg, and though we have, of course, no 
trustworthy information of the drift of the understanding arrived 
at, except from rumour and from the significant fact that the 
German Government has told the Roumanians that Roumania 
has no existence as a separate European State, and must 
look to Turkey to represent her interests abroad, universal 
rumour seems concurrent on the point that Germany and 
Austria are disposed to unite, very cordially, to maintain the 
peace of Europe against either Russia, or France, or both,—that 
Turkey has an understanding with them which has led to the 
administering of the Roumanian snub, and that Italy, anxious 
about Rome, has given in her adhesion to this Jeague of peace. 
Whether the league is not also intended to bring about mutual 
understanding and co-operation against the revolutionary party, 
wherever found, against the Communists of Germany, the possi- 
ble rebels among the chequered elements of the Austrian federa- 
tion, and the Mazzinians in Italy, there is no distinct information. 
Itis, however, certain that the tendency of this league, as of all 
leagues which make rulers feel more independent of their sub- 
jects, will be to encourage repression. 


France and Italy have had a sharp misunderstanding on the 
question of a French convent at Rome over which France has a 
sort of protectorate, and into the affairs of which the Italian 
Government proposed to inquire. It seems that the protection 
which France interposed was resented by Italy, the more because 
it came through the ambassador to the Papal Court, the Duc 
d'Harcourt, who has no relations at all with the Italian Govern- 
ment, and no duties which can admit of his approaching them. 
The regular French Ambassador to the King of Italy, the Duc de 
Choiseul, was, however, not at Rome, and in his absence the 
remonstrance, which should have been made by his subordinate, 
was made by the ambassador to the Papal Court, the Duc d’Har- 
court. But whatever the misunderstanding was, it appears to have 
been removed. The French Government is said to have declared 
that it has no intention whatever of interfering in any way to 
restore the Pope, though it had felt great anxiety for the guarantee 
of his absolute spiritual independence ; and on the other band, the 
Italian Government seems to have conceded the French claim to 
protect the convent in question. Still Italy no doubt feels that 


| she has more to fear for her new capital from France than from 


any other European power; and hence her eagerness to secure a 
complete understanding with Germany while France is still 
paralyzed. 

The French Assembly has prorogued itself, by advice of the 
Government, from Sunday next till the 4th December, a much 
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longer holiday than, with a still unsettled buliget, any one had 
Nevertheless, both the amendments which would 
’ 





anticipated. 
have shortenel the vacation were defeated by large majorites. 


The Marquis de Castellane’s motion that the House should meet passions. 
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and that in the absence of absorbing military traditions Such as th 
Continent is still overrun with, the spirit of Commerce really do : 
do a great deal to hold in check otherwise very d - 


% : angero 
Iie held, for instance, that the dislike ges 


Of war 


again on the 13th November was defeate1 by a majority of which had shown itself as between England and America 


149,—378 to 233; anl a second anentnent, proposel by 


in spite of what were regarded as great provocations on both 


General Vinoy, to substitute the 2)th November as the date sides, was in a large measure due to the fixed conviction of both 


a Veled 


of resumption, was rejected by 367 votes to 229. Evidently 
the Assembly is weary to the soul of Versailles, and all the topics 
of debate there, and is not so sensitive about the credit of the 
country but that it would have its holiday, even though the equili- 
bration of the budget were rendered altogether impossible thereby. 
Having decided that the additional taxation needed should not be 
got out of a tax on raw materials, and should not be obtained by 
the rather rough expedient proposed by the Government of add- 
ing one-tenth to every tax now in existence, the Assembly 
returns to the provinces to consider some, if possible, less objection- 
able method of raising what is indispensable. 
this most disagreeable problem rendered easier by rest,—which is 
apt to mean simply putting off the evil day. 


‘The message in which M. Thiers proposed to the Assembly to 
take its holiday, and which was read out in a very mournful 
manner by M. Jules Simon, was certainly one of the poorest 
and most pompous of his productions, and was received with a 
good deal of laughter at parts of the composition. The President 
appeared very anxious to repudiate the idea that the Government 
wished to escape from the supervision and restraint of the 
Assembly, and elaborated his denial in a metaphor which pro- 
voked general laughter :—‘‘ Rest assured it is not our wish to 
withdraw from under your control. We ask you to continue this 
control, we could wish that your eyes should not leave us for a 
single moment, for you woull be but the wituesses of an incessant 





application to the difficult work of reorganizing the country; you | 


would see in us devoted labourers sinking under fatigue, but 
moved by that unique interest which animates the crew of a ship 
in danger. Fortunately, gentlemen, we may already perceive the 
port looming on the horizon. ‘This sight cheers and sustains our 
hearts, Let us be united, let us work undisturbed, and under 
your guidance the State will once more find a country of order, 
liberty, and well-being, and will add to all its ancient glories that 
of having saved itself from the greatest and most threatening of 
shipwrecks.” The conception of M. Thiers, ‘ with eye like a 
skipper’s cocked up at the weather,” commanding a crew sinking 
with fatigue,—and M. Jules Simon’s funereal tones elaborated this 
pathetic suggestion till it became positively tragic,—struck the 
Assembly as infinitely ludicrous, and the peroration of the docu- 
ment was received with general mirth. M. Thiers should beware 
of writing, especially when another than himself reads. He is so 
consummate an actor as to be natural, but then you cannot act to 
an absent audience. 


Prince Bismarck is willing to reduce the strength of the German 
army of oceupation to 50,000 men, and to evacuate immediately the 
Jura, the Cote d’Or, the Aube, and the Aisne, on condition that 
the French will ratify a commercial convention which prepares 
the way for the gradual treatment of Alsace and Lorraine in the 
French tariff as completely foreign territories. On Thursday the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs declared to the Assembly that 
‘notwithstanding the desire to favour the noble inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine, we have been unwilling to raise well-founded 
grievances among our own commercial establishments,”—conse- 
quently he proposed to the Assembly to consider and declare urgent 
a Convention to provide that Alsatian and Lorraine products will 
be admitted till the end of the present year on paying a quarter 
of the frontier dues; then, till the end of the first half of 1872, on 
paying half the frontier dues; and then, till the end of 1872, 
‘*‘ there will be reciprocity for French manufactures.” Or, as we 
understand it, the Germans are offering the strongest inducements 
to the French to begin as soon as possible to treat Alsace and 
Lorraine like foreign countries in their tariff, under the impression, 
we suppose, that this will tend to alienate those provinces from 
France by severing their interests from hers. 

Lord Derby has been to Manchester to invite support for 
next year’s International Exhibition at South Kensington, and 
of course they got him to make a speech there on commerce 
and peace, which he did last Tuesday, when he was even 
rather more ostentatiously sensible than usual. He maintained 
that though it was perfectly true that the hopes founded on com- 
merce for preserving peace had been illusory, it was no less true 
that the great rival spirit to the military spirit is that of trade, | 





It will hardly find | 


countries that we could not go to war without striking a dead} 
blow at our prosperity. All that is very true,—Lord Derby re 
always contrive to be so vexatiously accurate,—but how does it 
show what he called the plain and simple rule of foreign Policy 
‘to leave other people alone, in the confidence that if you do nd 
they will leave you alone,” to be anything more than a Capital 
empirical rule, holding good only so long as no higher oop. 
sideration compels you to interfere to prevent a grogg ip. 
justice? It is a very good rule not to meddle with 
| quarrels in the streets; but it is a rule which, if you observed it 
always, would make you skulk sometimes in a way for which you 
| would never forgive yourself. Lord Derby echoes Mr. Giadstong 
so exactly, that it would seem the statesmen on both sides have g 
tacit agreement to ignore, in theory at least, all the foreign duties 
of England. 


This continual reiteration that if we hurt nobody, nobody will 
| hurt us, can have no real meaning, unless it be this,—should the 
time ever come when England would be called upon in honour 
and humanity to give offence abroad, we ought not to do so for 
fear of suffering for it. Is that what our statesmen really believe? 
If it is, it is a degrading and evil doctrine. If it is not, and they 
only mean to say * be quiet and modest as long as you honourably 
can,’ they need hardly make such an ostentatious parade of so very 
humble a maxim. 


We have all talked of the Alabama claims and the Treaty of 
Washington till we are tired of the subject, yet we sometimes 
doubt whether one person in a hundred knows either what the 
claims are or what the treaty contains. We hear it, for instance, 
constantly asserted that the Recorder of London is going to Wash- 
ington to help in settling the Alabama claims. The fact is that 
| he is the English member of a Court of three persons who are finally 
to determine, not what are popularly called the ‘* Alabama claims ;” 
but all claims arising out of acts committed during the war in 
America, ‘not being claims growing out of the acts of vessels 
referred to in Article 1” of the ‘Treaty of Washington. That is, 
Mr. Russell Gurney and his colleagues are to deal with all claims 
except those claims which he is supposed by most persons to have 
undertaken to settle. We wonder, by the way, whether a writer 
in the 7’mes, who a week or two back heaped eulogies on all con- 
cerned with the settlement of the Alabama claims, knew that a 
mass of matters to be arranged under the ‘l'reaty has nothing to do 
with these claims whatever. 


The Newcastle masters deny our facts as to the foreign immi- 
grants whom they have brought in in the place of the recalcitrant 
engineers, and it would appear that they have had a good deal 
more success, and have more chance of an ultimate victory, than 
we represented last week. ‘They assert,—and we are assured by an 
impartial authority on the spot, who has absolutely no interest in 
the struggle, that these representations seem to be correct,—that 
by the help of home and foreign recruits the Newcastle masters 
have now 3,116 hands at work, or half as many as before the 
strike, and that of the few who went back to the Continent, some 
have even again returned to England. Whether the facts be 
favourable or unfavourable to the Nine Hours’ Movement, the 
facts should at least be known; but when Sir W. G. Armstrong 
writes to Thursday's 7imes as if the masters had a moral claim 
on the sympathy of the public, he assumes what nothing in his 
letter goes to support, and what if the facts stated in Mr. Cox's 
letter, printed elsewhere, be accurate,—for which we need not say 
we do not vouch,—we should be strongly inclined to deny. 
Masters who reply cavalierly by lawyers’ letters to the demands 
of their men, refuse personal discussion, and act as nearly as they 
can like despotic governments against revolutionary bodies, can 
hardly expect their moral claim on the sympathy of the public to 
be conceded. Yet we suspect the men would have done well to 
accept the fifty-seven-hour compromise at length reluctantly 
offered by the masters on the 3rd August, for the present. It was 
a concession of two-fifths of the demand, and would have led 
probably sooner or later, had Sunderland and other places con- 
tinued to concede the whole, to the rest. As it is, the prospect 8 
doubtful. 
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nt 
On Wednesday, the first train passed through the Mont Cenis | the Macdougalls, who would dissect his logic over their whisky- 
tunnel, —passing from Italy to the north side of the Alps in and-water? You can hardly transplant, even in imagination, the 
forty minutes,—certainly the longest and rapidest subterranean | oil and wine of a Wilberforce, or the milk and honey of a Thom- 
journey ever yet made. T he highest temperature of the carriages | son, to the ‘stern and wild’ soil of the Scotch Kirk. There is 
js said to have been 25° Centigrade (t.e., 77° Fahrenheit). There _ something repugnant in the very idea. No; they shall not leave us 
was 3 good deal of anxiety as to the return journey, lest the | even for high promotion in the Kirk. 

steam let off in the tunnel might have been still hanging there | 
jn clouds. But two hours later, when the train returned (in 55 The Tublet of yesterday tells a remarkable and singular story, 
minutes) to the Italian side, there was no trace of the vapour of which the present editor had previously heard something by 
qwhich had escaped on the first journey. After thus successfully | a private correspondence, of a spontaneous revival of Catholicism 
boring the Alps at their very base, the busy human mole |in Syria,—spontaneous, we mean, in the sense that it was not 
qill hardly fail to push his scientific burrow under the Channel | due to the initiation of missionaries, but sprang up,—not, accord- 
itself. ing to the account given, without the aid of miracle,—among a 
Mussulman sect in Dasmascus. It is asserted that in 1869, some 
forty Shadili Moslems, who meet for prayer in the southern suburb 
of Damascus, and who for two years had been haunted by doubts 
whether their faith was the trug one, met for their usual prayer, 
and after prolonged devotion fell into a trance, in which each 
separately saw our Lord, and were assured that He was their 
God. After praying for further guidance, they had a similar 
vision of an old man in a long white beard, and dressed 
in a coarse serge garment, who, holding a lighted taper, 
glided before them, and said, ** Let those who want truth follow 
me.” ‘They hunted, it is said, in Damascus for this teacher 
assigned to them during three months, when they found him in the 
Superior of a monastery of Spanish Franciscans, Fray Emanuel 


they transact about a fifth part of the whole railway business of | Forner, who received them into the Church and taught them its 

the United Kingdom, it will be the biggest undertaking of the | creed. The story of the persecutions they had to undergo from 

kind in the world. This is a great step towards a single centre of | the Mussulman Government and of a fresh miracle,—exceed- 

management for our complicated railway system,—the greatest Pied be th 4 oo qe pomp en contias tonal 
= , rhole narrs 

eee ee er es ee ee | like a repetition of bits of the Acts. Whatever may be the truth 

' about the asserted miracles, the subsequent persecutions seem to 


for the policy of federation in the new Reichsrath, the numbers | be historical enough ; nor, all marvel apart, would it be otherwise 


ing to be something like the following:—140 for the | #2" 4 very remarkable history, if it turn out, as it seems likely 
sppesmné ¥ . repliooag to do, that the movement really began spontaneously in the 


Ministry and 60 against, i.c., great enough to ensure the two- | 
thirds’ majority requisite for every Constitutional change. The | heart of a company of Mussulmans who had no knowledge of 
Christianity. 


fight has been fought out chiefly on the issue between the Liberals 
and the Clericals, the Liberals being, as Germans, of course 
opposed to the policy of federation, and the Clericals being, as 








The Railway market has had a sensation this week. The | 
North-Western has effected a junction,—for working purposes,— | 
bas made what is called a “common purse,”—with the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. In other words, though there is to be no 
identity in the dividends declared, and so forth, the working 
expenses are to be thrown together, a proportionate allowance 
made to each line for its expenses, and, what affects the public 
most, the rivalry and competition between them are to cease. As 
the capital of the London and North-Western is £56,843,000, and 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire £23,921,000, or the aggregate | 
capital £80,764,000, the operation is one of the most important 
which has ever been chronicled in railway history. The aggregate 
mileage of the two lines is something like 2,000 miles, and as 





The Austrian Government seems to have got a decided majority 


| The Pall Mull’s Bonn correspondent tells an admirable story of 


local nationalists, usually in favour of it. ‘The representatives to * German General who, ou inspecting his troops not long ago, 
“Nn i » 
the Reichsrath being elected by the local diets, and the members | addressed then thes Bow, wed - atom, OS ee 
of the local diets being elected on the American system, i.c., usually get seriously to work. The pastime of war is at an end, and drill 
by ticket, it has often happened that a very small ‘majorit y of must go on reqularly as heretofore.” The great Hohenzollern drill- 
party an has sufficed to return a solidly Conservative deputa- serjeant must have got his system well into the very heart of the 
tion to the Diet, and, therefore, also to the Reichsrath. The people, before that speech could have been — imagined. It is 
Austrian Minister, in his new-found zeal for a quiet and Con- | °° much the German weakness, even in purely intellectual depart- 
servative European policy, will perhaps not regret the victory of ments of thought, to make a thorough and elaborate mastery of 
the party of order, especially as it facilitates his scheme of fede- the preliminaries so much an end in itself, that when the moment 


ration. But the disgust of the German Liberals at their defeat | for practical application oa it almost — to be unworthy 
by the Clericals and by the Particularists is so great, that we | of the preparation, to be an inadequate occasion for the display 
: of the powers gained. The prolegomena bring the book to shame ; 


may well expect to see a growing feeling in German Austria hg i ° 

in favour of separation from this tesselated empire of the drill is more scientific than the battle; the actual enemy is a 

Magyars, Czechs, and Slavs, and advocating union with the disappointment after the theoretic enemy for whom preparation 

great Vaterland . | was made. The German finds School bigger and completer than 
: | Life, it teaches him so much more than he can ever make use of 


Bishop Wilberforce and Archbishop Thomson have both been in life. This is his strength, but also his weakness. If he cannot 
conducting Presbyterian services at Glengarry, in the Established | use his elaborated methods, he is in danger of collapse. 
Kirk of Scotland, this autumn, and the performances of the latter, | —— 
who preached and conducted the service there last Sunday, are The curious and painful case at Brighton, in which Miss 
celebrated in a letter to the Daily Telegraph of Friday by a vigi- Christiana Edmunds was charged with having poisoned several 
lant observer, who evidently held it to be obligatory on him to sub- persons in Brighton with chocolate drops mixed with arsenic and 
ordinate his duties as a Christian to his duties as a correspondent. strychnine, one of whom, a little boy, died, ended yesterday week 
He records how Dr. ‘Thomson began in the orthodox fashion, with jy the accused being committed for trial and her solicitor resery- 
“ Let us begin the worship of God by singing to his praise the ing her defence. ‘The evidence went to show not only that Miss 
hundredth psalm ;” how he substituted for the ‘ unpremeditated ’ Edmunds, by repeatedly exchanging poisoned chocolate drops for 
Prayer of the Scotch clergy one compiled from the English ordinary drops of a slightly different kind which were in Mr. May- 
Liturgy by the simple expedient of putting ‘ Deliver us’ before | yard’s shop, managed to get a not inconsiderable supply of poisoned 
instead of after the catalogue of sins and evils from which de-  sweetmeats into Mr. Maynard's shop, by one of which a little boy 
liverance is prayed; but how even here, “ his Grace vigorously | was killed, but that she distributed some of the arsenicized drops 
tried to repeat the words without looking at the book, but was to children in the street, causing them great sickness and pain. 
now and again forced to cast furtive glances at the printed page;” ‘The theory of the prosecution is that she did all this simply to 
and how he concluded the service by uttering a prayer of his own spread an opinion in the town that Maynard had had a supply of 
composition, but “ tried to conceal the fact that he was forced to | poisoned sweetmeats, and so to acquit herself with Dr. Beard of 
aid his memory by occasional glances at the paper.” ‘The corre- the imputed crime of having attempted to poison his wife ; but, 
spondent himself makes no effort to conceal the fact that he must | ag we have intimated elsewhere, this theory scems a little extra- 
have been closely watching the most reverend prelate through his | vagant, supposing the lady to be sane at all. It is creditable to 
fingers, The letter concludes with a friendly assurance to the Arch- Brighton that the case has not produced a panic of popular rage 
bishop that if he would join the Kirk he would probably rise to and suspicion. 
the highest place in her ministry. We are not quite so sure of 
that. Is his Grace hard-headed enough for the Macdonells and Consols were on Friday 934 to 933. 3 
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. Mr. Disraeli i igma to his followers, — ; 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. [spins secinmstohiollores.—tiath icon 


————— | his policy, that he educates them from behind the ve; : 

THE NEWER DIFFICULTIES OF PARLIAMENTARY | wn inane, that none of his people oe ae = 
GOVERNMENT. expect a new Apocalypse, and that consequently bmn 

R. GOSCHEN’S excellent speech at Sheffield, to which puzzled, discouraged, distrustful, and feel like po Hr 

we made brief allusion last week, contained a remark- | played by a deep player, rather than soldiers commanded b 

able passage on the newer difficulties of Parliamentary Govern- | great leader and fighting for a great cause. Mr. Gladstone is not 
ment, which we had not at the time any opportunity of | in the least like that. He is the least diplomatic of men and 
appreciating,—indeed, it was not adequately reported for the | when, conscious of this deficiency, he tries to be diplomatic, and 
metropolis till Saturday, when this journal was already issued. | to take into consideration, as Lord Palmerston would hes 
Mr. Goschen’s point was this,—that the old class of party- | done, the motives that influence men, he does it so awkward] 
questions properly so called, on which the lines of public opinion | that he only annoys, and had much better not have attempted 
were definitely drawn, and as to which everyone knew how | it at all. But though so utterly without either the taste or 
party feelings and party passions swayed in relation to them, | talent for party diplomacy, he is none the more simple or 
are more or lessexhausted. At least itis no longer about them | apprehensible to his followers. He is unintelligibly 
that the movement of the day centres, but about questions impetuous about minutie, and unintelligibly  indiffer. 
much less completely discussed, the bearings of which have|ent about questions of considerable magnitude oy 
been far less adequately brought out, and the proper treat-| which his mind has not been recently at work,—indig. 
ment of which is far less clear and certain. Of course, in| nant about infinitesimals and careless about wholes; he jg 
relation to such questions,—mostly more or less social and | great in feats of improbable, and what to any mind but his 
complicated with all the involutions of social feeling,—it is | own would be unnatural, interpretation ; he assigns reasons for 
impossible to expect a legislative action equally decisive with | his changes of opinion which seem to average men so fine. 
that on questions of the old sharp political definition ; and | drawn that they would rather have heard none at all ; and even 
yet it is for the merely tentative and inadequate treatment of | in his finest speeches he does not throw into his manner to 
such questions (the licence question, for instance) that the | the House that gratifying tone as of a mutual personal con. 
Government has been so severely censured and has suffered | fidence and intelligence which even his chief adversary, My, 
so great a loss of prestige. Further, these questions usually | Disraeli himself, almost as much as Lord Palmerston, knows 
involve direct class-interests of an extremely formidable cha- | well how to convey. Thus it has happened that while 
racter, the representatives of which have been ready and /the Tory leader has disintegrated his party by producing an 
willing to manipulate freely all the resources of vengeance | incessant and permanent impression that he does not belong 
which the confused condition of these politico-social issues | to it and wants to be perpetually transforming it, the Liberal 
place at their disposal, while there is no popular party raised ' leader has failed to keep his together partly through the mere 
up in defence of Government at all their equivalent in vigour, | complexity and wealth of detail of his own mind,—his want of 
intensity, and distinctness of aim. Again, remarks Mr, | commanding qualities, his too sincere devotion to the points 
Goschen, the people now expect much more positive | momentarily before his mind, and the absence of that proud 
legislation, much more actual Government interference | self-consciousness which fascinates great bodies of men ané 

than would have been even permitted in the old | impresses them with a sense of deeper loyalty. 

political days. The Government is now looked upon as} However, it would be a mere accident of the time that both 
the legitimate organ, instead of the natural enemy, of | the leaders in the Commons have contributed so much to the 
popular wishes, and a good government is consequently ex- | relaxation of those party-ties by which party government is 








pected not only to loosen old fetters, but to rivet new bonds. 
Of course, against such positive interferences of Government 
with individual action there are many more plausible objec- 
tions than against the old political reforms; and consequently 
the intrinsic difficulty of the Government’s duty is augmented 
at the very moment when the numbers of its foes increase, 
and the enthusiasm of its friends runs lowest. So far only Mr. 
Goschen,—who thus holds, it will be perceived, the chief 
novel difficulties of Parliamentary Government to consist in 
the ill-defined character of public opinion concerning the new 
issues,—i.¢., their comparative unripeness of form ;—the 
bitter selfish interests alarmed by the attempt to deal with 
them, and which, of course, make great use of the compara- 
tively unsettled character of public opinion in regard to them, 
—i. e., the keen hostility they provoke; and finally, the in- 
trinsic difficulty and delicacy of the objects at which they aim. 

But there are other and perhaps more important roots of 
the newer difficulty of Parliamentary Government which it 


would have been impossible, to some degree perhaps impru- | 
For one thing, | 


dent, for Mr. Goschen to have dwelt upon. 
along with the rise of the new social questions on which 
Mr. Goschen dwells, there has undoubtedly been a marked 
decline in that Parliamentary feeling of personal loyalty to 
leaders which is the cement and condition of successful party 
government. This decline has taken place almost equally on both 
sides of the House, and is in some degree owing to the special 
characteristics of the immediate leaders, distinguished though 


they both are; but in a still greater degree probably it is owing | 
to the very rise of those finer-grained social questions which bring , 


statesmen like Mr. Gladstone to the top of affairs, but which 
at the same time so subdivide and complicate Opinion, that it 
no longer moves in the same distinct masses, and with the 
same coherent tendencies as before. But to take the first 
cause first, it must be admitted that both Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli have, for very different reasons, exercised a cer- 
tain disintegrating effect on the Parliamentary solidity of the 
parties which follow them,—and both of them because 
they are not men of the kind to be understood easily by 
ordinary English politicians, because there is too much com- 
plexity, too many unexpected turns and nuances about their 
characters, for them to exercise a distinct and continuous attrac- 


tion on the imagination of a great party. Every one knows that | 





mainly rendered feasible, but that in relation to Mr. Gladstone 
| it is in great measure his genius for treating the finer social 
questions which lies at the root of his defect as a party 
\leader. For this, no doubt, is the main secret of the 
| ever increasing difficulty of binding a great party together 
| by coherent ties,—that every day the questions which arise 
| are less and less soluble by those larger principles on which 
party combinations depend. So long as the word ‘Liberal’ 
‘really represented the common ground of the Liberal party, 
|—represented, that is, the wish to increase the amount 
| of liberty with which the people were to be entrusted,—and 
| * Conservative,’"—the wish not to break with the past,—repre- 
sented the true ground of the Conservative party, there was 
'a real and visible tie of principle between the individual 
members of each of those parties. But now that the fight is pass- 
ing to entirely new questions, questions full of points on which 
general principles of this kind throw no light, how is it possible 
to maintain the same unity of structure? On the [rish Church 
question the fight was really one of Liberal and Conservative. 
On the Irish Land question it was one on which the popular 
party fought not for liberty, but for protection against undue 
moral influence from above. Here we are already on strictly 
social ground, and the questions of the future,—the great Licen- 
sing question, for instance, which hasinterested the poorer classes 
probably more than any other,—is precisely of the same kind. 
A mere Liberal of the old school would call the new cry a cry 
of the poor for a privation of liberty, for security against them- 
selves, and if he applied Liberal principles to it at all, would 
condemn it on those principles. Yet it is one of the most 
popular of the new political movements, and will be fruitful 
of the most significant results on the organization of the 
party. Then, again, in the cry for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases’ Act, we have an instance where very much the same 
party that demands for the poor protection against their own 
vices in one case, passionately repudiates it in another. We 
do not say it may not be right in both cases. But we 
do wish to point out how very fine and minutely shaded the 
distinctions of these new social questions are. Mr. Gladstone s 
Government gained great credit with one party by the attempt 
to deal with the licence question, and when it failed, and 
shrank before the storm of hostile interests, it lost credit with 
that party. But it lost more credit, and mostly with the very same 
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sty, for refusing to repeal at once, and without proper exami- | tentative ; he has known how to satisfy the Prussian expecta- 
sl the Contagious Diseases’ Act, the tendency of which | tions, and to keep on such good terms with them that they are 
. d of protective legislation of the same general nature. rather expediting their evacuation ; towards other countries he 
he old Liberal and Conservative creeds have very has been simply polite ; he has postponed everything to this 
jittle relation indeed to many of the new legislative problems | clearing away of the dreary legacy of war, and he has been 
ye are set to solve. And of course, as this is so, both parties | right. Till this was done, it was M. Thiers’ first duty to stave 
hegin to be conscious that their crystallization no longer de- | off all needless perturbations of the public mind, and he has 
nds on the ancient attraction of cohesion, and to disintegrate | been as able as he was willing to perform it. 
until they find some new principle that is as uniting as before. But now in dismissing the Assembly to the provinces, and 
Finally, and as a natural result of this state of feel- speaking with a special view to the elections of the Councils- 
ing, there is certainly amongst us a less sense of the General which are immediately to be held, M. Thiers 
importance of strong government, of the necessity of deliberately revives the sleeping controversy, and does so in 
deferring to the opinion of the Administration on all. magniloquent terms which, from so cunning a brain as his, are 
secondary matters and so strengthening its hands, than | worthy of more attention than they have received :— 
there used to be. Everybody has his opinion, but} «lItis in the intimacy of our homes that the country will be able to 
everybody has no need to be contentious about it when it is | tell us what it thinks, what it wishes. And then, gentlemen, let us 


infinitely more important that there should be some one decision | speak in all frankness. There are at the present moment for our coun- 
| try the greatest imaginable interests at stake. We have to settle our 


strongly expressed and able to secure the submission of the present and our future lot, and it is necessary to know whethor it is to 


whole community, than it is what decision that should be. | be in accordance with a past tradition, the glorious tradition of a thousand 
This, however, our constituencies and legislators are begin- | years, that our country is to be coustituted, or whether, abandoning 


ning to forget, and consequently Government forgets it too. | itself to the torrent which in the present day precipitates human society 
towards an unknown future, it is to put on a new form, and thus peace- 


Mr. Bruce forbids a meeting in Trafalgar Square and then per- | fully pursue its noble destiny, Thi ion. tha ditenkel @ : 
mits it, and everyone feels that Government is all the weaker | attention of the whole er cn is aiiee ihe — : joo on 
for the cory ted Yet ~ = of hes a is > ego adopt eer o a4 of Som two forms of Government, which 
Parliament itself. ere is so little united action there, such | ®# 8° present time divide all nations ¢ 
a Babel of voices, and such a labyrinth of thoughts, that the | It is impossible to deny that the form in which the question 
physical conditions requisite for a strong Parliamentary | put to the country is couched is one which is more favourable 
so noemge do not ~ye: y or = — = “ee 3 = wr = — a op sy = Thiers has ever yet ven- 
begins to emerge out o e intellectual chaos o e social | tured to give it. e has hitherto affected to assume that the 
questions which the unsatisfactory physical condition of the | Republic is safe, and has been definitively adopted. It was the 
new electors is beginning to urge upon public attention. In | form of Government, he said, “‘ which divides us least.” But 
the meantime, with all his deficiencies, we shall hardly find | now he throws “the glorious tradition of a thousand years” 
another statesman who has at once the courage and the genius | into the other scale, and hints that if that tradition is 
to probe these difficult matters to the bottom, and who can be | to be repudiated, the country will ‘abandon itself to 
fairly compared with Mr. Gladstone. the torrent which in the present day precipitates 
human society towards an unknown future,”—though 
: directly he has done so, he hastens to hedge in a Republi- 
Sik Sseage in. which 2. Thins bas sencmnsel te thelemos te ae domes” Wier be aa de oe 
Me . Thiers nnounced to the | pursue its noble destiny. at is the drift of a is 
French Assembly its—perhaps rather long—“ instant of | evident wish to re-open, if not the controversy itself, at least 
repose,” namely, from 17th September to the 4th December, ex- | the fear of the controversy, in the heart of the country ? Does 
actly eleven weeks, did not excite much interest in the Assembly, | the throne present itself to M. Thiers’ dreams in a somewhat 
= ‘it ~ erged goers —_ its bse grey a re light —_ be himself hes a -% —_ a 
agubrious tone at once gained for it the description of “ that | sort of royal power in the Constitution ? an it be that he is 
pathetic document,”’—and it has been very languidly criticized | thinking of the possibility of an Adolf I.? That is very unlikely 
in London. Nevertheless, it distinetly shows a change of | in thecrafty old realist, who, however huge his vanity, and what- 
tone, perhaps real, perhaps diplomatic, on the part of the | ever else he does not understand, does really understand the 
astute old man whose reign has been now declared limited by | French passions, intellect, and wit. Or is it that he really con- 
the life of the Assembly which gave him power ; and enough | templates bringing round the nation to the sway of one of the 
= — _ pe oe ve woe yp ray pogo 9g ee — —_ — an “2S — 
which he has so often threatened resignation, to render it | rary patron of the throne e do not believe it. e has 
worth while to look back at its general tenour, as well as at been wary on any point, it has been on that of committing 
the indications for the future afforded by his new presidential | himself to this cause, and it was only when he found the will 
message. ; | of the Assembly too strong for him that he yielded even so 
M. Thiers was placed in the vacancy where as yet a throne | far as to permit the legalization of the Orleans Princes’ elections. 
was * a ha gone he _ as is were, the most expres- | It is far more probable that he thinks the present growth of the 
pert a a zs ey) Pg itica — _— of which = on ee party a 3 it could — 
vail herself. He was shrewd, he was experienced, he | mand, would certainly soon put a term to his power,—an 
was full of tact ; he had glorified the first Empire, served the | wishes to give such an ined to the fears of the rural popu- 
Orleanist régime, embraced the Revolution; he had bitterly | lation as may tinge with a decidedly conservative tint the 
— the Second Empire, and had not spared expressions | approaching provincial elections. M. Thiers is not the man 
of contempt for the fiery réyime of Gambetta; yet he had | to forget that his power will probably end with the present 
declared for a moderate Republic as the form of Rovsuueas | Assembly. He owe mind a it demonstrated that the 
which would divide France the least, without having the credit | present Assembly notoriously misrepresents the feeling of the 
of being at all cordially attached to that via media; all parties country. He would like to see the rural elections turning out 
might hope something from him ; yet it was his chief merit that | so as to give the existing Assembly a greater amount of credit 
every one of them regarded it as inevitable that he should stand | with the country ; and he is willing, therefore, now to play a 
— time at least, in the way of every one else. He was an little into its hands. His position in relation to it reminds us 
ambiguity ; and that was something, where nothing definite of one of the wild legends of the Black Forest, in which a 
could have resisted the angry salen it would wd roused. | poor charcoal-burner yr and receives from the super- 
And he acted as an ambiguity. He allowed the Assembly to/ natural guardian of the forest the gift to have always 
verify the election of the Orleans Princes, but he induced them | precisely as much money in his pocket as fat Hans, 
straightway to take themselves off. He kept giving in his|—one of his companions who is noted for his con- 
adhesion to the Republic, but he accepted the resignation of stant and successful card-playing. The foolish fellow, 
those Ministers who were regarded as the Republic’s warmest ; however, straightway goes and wins from fat Hans all 
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adherents ; he would do nothing for the priests and the Pope, 
except express his regret that he had not the power to do 
everything ; he was ferocious against the Communist prisoners 
st first, and relaxed gradually as the Republicans gained new 
elections ; in a word, he contrived to keep the expectations of 
ell parties as much on the stretch as ever, and yet to hold him- 
self as far as possible aloof from any defined leaning. For 
the rest, his administration has been shrewd, prudent, and 


his money, whereupon, of course, his own stock is immediately 
reduced to ni/, M. Thiers stands now in much the same re- 
lation to the Assembly as this charcoal-burner towards his 
comrade, but he is a great deal cleverer in his play. He is to 
reign only as long as the Assembly ; he cannot very well dis- 
credit the Assembly without discrediting himself; he is not 
unwilling, therefore, even to lose a little power to the 
Assembly ; and quite determined not to beggar it of credit if 
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he can help it, because he knows that the moment the 
Assembly loses credit with France it will be on the eve of 
dissolution, and with that his own power will fall. We are 
disposed, therefore, to interpret this rather decided hint 
to the country that to break with the tradition of a thousand 
years, and to embark on the whirling current which is driving 
so many peoples to the unknown, will be very dangerous, more 
as a make-weight in a scale which seems to the new President 
for the moment too light, than as a serious invitation to get 
up a real monarchical movement. M. Thiers is trimming 
his sails. He observes that the stimulus to the Conservative 
party caused by horror of the Commune is a little failing him. 
He thinks it not unadvisable before the rural demonstrations 
come off to rouse again that deep-seated French caution 
which dreads the unknown. He would like to restore the 
equilibrium between the monarchical and republican forces in 
the country. Whatever else that may effect, it can hardly 
help conducing to the power, and lengthening the reign, of the 
present President. 





THE TRURO ELECTION. 


HE Standard chirps as shrilly as an inebriated grasshopper 
over the “great Conservative triumph ” at Truro,—and 
we should be very sorry indeed to deny that the Liberals have 
had a warning there which, after the still more significant 
West Surrey election, it would be extremely foolish to over- 
look. Only the triumph of the Conservatives is very far from 
great, and the facts properly understood contain almost as 
much warning for them as for the Liberals. Truro contains 
1,435 registered electors, and at the election of 1868 the 
numbers were as follows :—— 
Sir F. Martin Williams, Bart. (Conservative)...... a Oe 
Hon. J. Cranch W. Vivian (Liberal) .......... +. 683 
J. Passmore Edwards (Radical) ........ssccsscscccessscesesccecs 406 


which, allowing for double votes, show, probably, that some- 





thing like 1,200, perhaps even 1,300, of the registered | 


electors actually voted; that a certain small number of the 
Liberals gave their second vote to the Tory, and, perhaps, that 
a certain small number of the Tories returned the compliment 
to the Ministerial Liberal, while a much larger number of 
Liberals probably plumped for the Radical candidate, Mr. J. 
Passmore Edwards. At this last election the result was very 
different. Mr, Augustus Smith, the King of the Scilly Isles, 
as he is sometimes called, was the Ministerial Liberal candi- 
date; but a clever Radical, Mr. Jenkins, putative father of 
**Ginx’s Baby,” a man of certainly ardent and also bitterly 
anti-Ministerial, tendencies, appeared as before to divide the 
constituency ; and as there was in this case only one seat vacant, 
it was certain that with a divided Liberal canvas, the seat 
must fall to any Conservative who should happen to come 
into the field. Mr. Augustus Smith, finding that a certain 
number of the electors were much taken with the bitter 
satirist who had opened the campaign by writing publicly of 
Mr, Gladstone’s “‘ Ananias and Sapphira policy ” in producing 
Liberal measures of which “he keeps back part of the price,” 
and that a Ministerialist could not expect anything like the full 
Liberal vote, retired early from the field, leaving Mr. Jenkins 


to win over the Ministerial Liberals to his own flag, if he could, | 


after the cruel shell he had thrown amongst them. But in 
this Mr. Jenkins did not succeed. While Mr. Passmore 
Edwards had polled 406 Radical votes in 1868, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, in spite of his talents, but in consequence of his 
acrimony, succeeded in polling only 436, é.c., only thirty more 
in 1871, though in this case he was the sole candidate with 
any pretension to be called a Liberal. Clearly there is no 
sign of a reaction in favour of the party below the 
gangway in the results of this hard-fought contest at Truro. 
The Ministerialists are discontented, that is evident ; but they 


are not disposed to vote for the knot of men who are doing | 


their best to discredit the Ministerial leaders and break the 
party in pieces, 

But what is the omen for the Conservatives ? 
Standard warranted in those frantic gesticulations of 
triumph in which it indulges itself? Let us see. Where 
the Conservative candidate of 1868, fighting for only one 
of two seats, obtained 731 votes, the Conservative candi- 
date of 1871, fighting alone, and fighting against a keen 
Radical of the most bitter type, obtained only 605 votes. 
The Tory enthusiasm had cooled down by no less than 126 
votes, in spite of the character of the contest, and the special 
opportunity it seemed to open out of making a decided pro- 
test against revolutionary views. Colonel Hogg obtained 


Is the | 


NTE 
not only much fewer votes than his Conservative col 
‘league obtained in 1868, but far fewer even than his 
| Ministerial predecessor, Captain Vivian, who got 683 
|votes. The election then was, for every party, one of 
_warning and discouragement. The Ministerial candidate 

got so little hearty support that he retired early from 
the combat. The Radical could not persuade more than 
thirty of the moderate Liberals to join him, even though it 
was a question of losing the second seat to the Tories, ‘The 
Conservative, though he had a “firebrand” opposed to him 
could excite no enthusiasm, and had to be content with ter 
Jess support than sufficed at the last election for the second 
on the poll. Truro felt coldly to all the candidates, The, 
|“ great Conservative triumph ’’ was but the least severe warn. 
ing of the three. Colonel Hogg should possess his soul ip 
meekness; he has not much to feel elated about, unless it 
'elate him to know that the Liberals are not particularly 
| pleased with themselves or their leaders. 
We suspect the true lesson to be drawn is, that while Mr, 
_Gladstone’s Government has really lost popularity,—partly, no 
doubt, by the mere fact of its slender Parliamentary succes 
| during last Session, partly through the unpopular and badly. 
| defended Budget, and the disasters at sea which have befallen 
/the Admiralty, — most of all through the dislike of Mr 
| Gladstone to speak of our national duty and position with the 
natural -dignity and pride of a great British Minister,—no. 
| other party has gained what the Ministry have lost. There ig 
/no spark of enthusiasm visible for any possible Conservative 
ministry. It was an election in which some 400 electors 
must have stayed at home, and many of these must haye 
| been Conservatives. 
| Not the least valuable lesson was given to Mr. Jenkins,— 
'a man of much vigour and ability, and of some wholesome 
‘ideas; but excitable, a fanatic believer in the omnipotence 
of legislation to save men from misery, and an extremely 
violent and uncharitable opponent. The letter to the Daily 
News of the 1st September, with which he began his cam- 
paign, was a shriek, and a malignant shriek, against the Prime 
Minister. To accuse Mr. Gladstone of pursuing in almost every 
measure ‘‘an Ananias and Sapphira policy,—he keeps back part 
of the price,’—seemed a very keen, but was really a very un- 
meaning epigram. It was meant, of course, as a reproach for 
not pressing the organizing clauses of the Army Regulation Bill, 
and the clauses of the Ballot Bill which threw election 
expenses on the rates. But to have any weight, the 
‘epigram ought to imply that Mr. Gladstone proposed these 
measures with the intention and in the hope of so maiming 
them. ‘That is not only wholly inconsistent with the Prime 
Minister’s personal character, but notorious facts show it to 
be false,—as to the election expenses, for instance, it is notori- 
ous that the shortsighted boroughs themselves resisted this 
paltry addition to their burdens ;—and we confess we cannot 
regret that the electors of Truro have refused a place in Par- 
liament to a man who had given us such fair notice that one 
of his chief occupations, if sent there, would be to sow dissen- 
sion amongst the Liberal party, and hurl false accusations at 
its chief. 

At the same time, the Government will do well to be wise 
in time. We must have firmer and less vacillating adminis- 
tration ; no more revoked threats in England ; no more pro- 
voked collisions in Ireland ; no more ‘ happy thought’ Budgets, 
—budgets, we mean, of which the policy is not carefully ex- 
pounded and defended ;—no more blind gropings after 4 
military policy; and no more mock-modesty as to the import- 
ance of keeping up the full strength and dignity of the Empire. 
What Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry wants is not genuine zeal for 
good works,—that it has ;—but firmness of mind and manner 
in giving effect to its good intentions. 


THE COMBINED SQUADRON. 

DMIRAL YELVERTON’S cruise from Cork Harbour to 
{£\. the Tagus has furnished a partial answer to the over- 
captious critics who think small things of the modern seaman 
and detest the modern ship-of-war. Practically, the new- 
fangled sailor, aided by his potent ally in the engine-room, 
and because that ally leaves Jack less dependent upon wind 
and canvas, must be somewhat different in his manners and 
customs from the old-fashioned salt who could go anywhere 
and do anything in a coffin or a clipper. But we have 
yet to learn that the new race of sailors are not as apt 
for their work as the old, and, after all, aptness for the busi- 
ness in hand is the one thing needful. If officers and men 
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work and fight their ships under the new conditions as 
wi] as their predecessors worked and fought under the old 
conditions, neither the Admiralty nor the nation can ask for 

Some incidents in the cruise of the Combined Squadron 
show that “smartness,” so much prized, is still a characteristic 
of the Royal Navy. Among the crews of the ironclads there 
ig n0 lack of alertness in doing ordinary but essential work. 
They have shown that they can move their crafts under 
gil as well as under steam, and move them promptly to 
signal. The Prince Consort ‘‘ made sail with the watch ” so 
smartly that the Admiral inquired the name of the officer in 
charge, and asked whether sail had been made with the watch 
médidlers. The evolution had been performed in six minutes 
and fifty seconds, the Caledonia and Lord Warden coming 
next, but four minutes behind, while the other ironclads, 


grolution is held by a competent judge to have been well done. 


with which they furled or shortened or reefed sails, got out 
boats, and sent down topgallant masts. In short, the cruise 
showed no falling-off in practical seamanship, so far as it was 
tested in the usual way, no deterioration in the qualities of 
those who were called upon to handle steamships under 
gil over a stretch of nine hundred miles. “All the work 
aloft,” we read, ‘‘ appeared to be done with very great smart- 


trained to their work.” 
not any severe test of the navigating faculty, so far as avoid- 
ance of rocks and reefs and shoals is concerned ; the squadron, 


estuary is at least as well known as Gibraltar Bay or the Nore. 
What we observe is that orders were as promptly and effec- 


yas; that there was no laxity, such as stranded the Agincourt, 
bat business-like attention and ready discipline. 

But if the personnel is as excellent as ever, the matériel is 
not, regarded from the special point of view in which it is 
presented. The ironclads can swim, despite the Duke of 


accident or design, the Topaze, an unarmoured wooden frigate, 


division; and while the seven ironclads were covered with 
clouds of canvas, the Topaze kept her place by dint of spread- 
ing the smallest area of sail to the wind. 
seven ironclads, with wind right astern, held their course 
“under all plain sail to royals, and with port studding-sails 
out,” the wooden frigate had “only her three topsails and 
topgallant sails loose, very seldom hoisting the latter, and very 
often heaving-to to keep in her station astern of the Monarch 
and Hercules.’”’ On another occasion chase was made to 
windward. ‘The Topaze went away to windward of every- 


ships. The ironclads bundled along as well as their dead- 
weight in the water would permit, but the majority of them 
evidently were beating to leeward rather than to windward.” 
In short, the absolute superiority of the unarmoured frigate— | 
the Alabama of the squadron—over the ironclads under sail 
was manifest throughout the cruise. We are told that our 
ironclads “‘ require half a gale of wind abaft the beam to 
get any speed out of them;” and that “they will not go 
to windward under any circumstances.” An ironclad squadron 
short of coal therefore could not come near wooden ships 
relying upon their sails; and this fact suggests the question 
whether every squadron of armoured ships should not have a 
complement of Topazes, those Uhlans of the sea. As patrols, 
advanced guards, éclairewrs, they would be invaluable in actual 
War, since they could pick up information while the ships of 
heavier metal saved coals; and in future naval operations 
victory may be to him who has a reserve of fuel. A squadron 
surprised with empty bunkers or very scant supplies would be 
in the position of a corps d'armée cut off from its reserve 
ammunition, with the difference that the corps d'armee might 
be still able to manceuvre, while the ironclad squadron, reduced 
to canvas, could do nothing against an enemy well supplied 
with steam-power. It is therefore obvious that frigates of 
the swift sort will be just as useful in the future as they would 
ve been to Nelson, who sighed for them, and sighed in vain, 
Moreover, the unarmed quick sailer would be a school of 
practical seamanship, as indeed it is now; and would com- 
bine the double advantage of training officers and men in the 
mysteries of working both kinds of craft. Despite the in- 
feriority of the ironclad as a sailing ship, we do not think that 





Valid reasons have yet been advanced for the abolition of masts 


more heavily sparred, took twice the time. Yet the whole 


In like manner the crews were conspicuous for the rapidity | 


ness by officers and men, who must have been constantly | 
In the open sea, of course, there was | 





Somerset's epigram, but they manifestly cannot sail. By | 
| and our sailors are so keenly alive to the fact, that practice alone 


was present with the squadron, and formed part of the lee | 
| Nor can we suppose that the decisive influence of good gun- 


| ners will be overlooked. 
Thus when the | 


thing, and in a few hours was nearly out of sight of the other | 


| reckoned. 
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/and sails. If the big war-ships are over-masted, reduce the 
/masting, especially as nothing will make them more than 
makeshifts under canvas; but do not dispense with masts 
altogether, since the power of sailing, be it never so small, 
‘enables the mighty vessels forming our line of battle to 
economize coals for the hour of need. This consideration 
becomes the more important when taken in connection with 
the fact that the later engines do more work with less fuel. 
The Hercules, bearing plates twice the thickness of the 
Caledonia, does the same amount of work with less than half 
the amount of coals as the latter ship; the contrast between 
the consumption of the earlier and later models being most 
marked. With the best engines, and a sufficient force of 
light swift ships able to sail as well as steam, that is, to scour 
'the sea in all directions under any circumstances, the main 
body may economize for the decisive moment that fuel which 
furnishes what is now the very breath of battle. A line of 
heavy ironclads should always retain the power of mancuvring 
either to evade an enemy or to win an advantage of position, 
or force a reluctant foe into action, or by sheer steaming to 
/run him down; and that power can only be retained under 
all circumstances by economizing coals. 

The Combined Squadron is now engaged, as we infer, in 
cruising between Lisbon and Vigo, with the object of practis- 
ing Naval tactics under steam; practice said to be greatly 
needed. And certainly, our admirals, not less than our 
generals, our captains, not less than our colonels, should be 
| thoroughly familiar with the art of arraying and moving the 
forces entrusted to them. A ship is like a battalion, or 


it is true, had to enter the Tagus, but the road into that | rather, looking to its power, a brigade, and the first-rate sea- 
| man should be as ready to use it as the smartest brigadier is 


ready to employ his command. The vital importance of 


tively obeyed as ever they were in the good old days of can- | tactics under steam has long been recognized, and the adop- 


tion of heavy armour and long-ranging projectiles modifies, 


| but does not essentially change, the conditions of action. But 


so far, as we cannot point to a single battle between rival 


ironclad squadrons, the tactics of the future must rest on 


theory. Nevertheless the great principles still remain applic- 
able and susceptible of almost infinite varieties of application ; 


can be requisite to develop the full capabilities of our Navy. 


The worst economy would be that 
which hampered the development of gunnery at sea; and the 
truth is so plain, that we cannot believe our Admiralty will 
not act upon it. In the late cruise the targets are said to 
have beaten the guns; the statement is not put forward 
authoritatively, but it is one on which there should be no 
doubt. The Combined Squadron ought to prove to the public 
that it can mancouvre with speed and precision, and that its 
shooting power is at least equal to its mastery of Nayal tactics. 


THE IRISH LEGISLATION OF LAST SESSION. 


FTER two Sessions almost wholly occupied with Irish 
vi affairs, Parliament in 1871 gave itself heart and soul to 
Great Britain—not with very great results, unless the Abolition 
of Purchase in the Army by an act of prerogative, and the 
extinction of Mortmain in Scotland by accident, are to be so 
But the session was, nevertheless, after its fashion 
(which may perhaps be described as an “invisible green” 
fashion) almost as Irish a Session as that which erased the 
Church Establishment and made the tenant-at-will a man of 
property. While the Colonels were caballing against Mr. 
Cardwell, and the Peers were industriously providing the 
people with reasons, chiefly suggested by Lord Salisbury, why 
Parliamentary reform should extend to the Upper House, in 
order to prevent it from going quite under in the next collision 


of Estates, a group of important Irish Bills passed through 


Parliament, generally when the lungs of men were weary, and 
in the small hours of the morning. We do not class among them 
the Act for the Protection of Life in the County of Westmeath 
and its neighbourhood. But that Act has certainly worked 
well and cheaply. It has paralyzed, if not dissolved, the 
agrarian conspiracy, to which it was addressed. At the same 
time, its direct and overt action has been slight. Only four or 
five of the Riband ringleaders remained to be arrested under the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s warrant, when the Bill received the Royal 
assent. The known chiefs of the principal lodges had already 


emigrated, and Westmeath is now as peaceable as an Irish 


county has any right or business to be. The suspension of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus is, no doubt, a strong remedy, 
but it may be suggested that it is rather strong than severe. 
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Formerly the orthodox treatment of a county in such a state/turn summoned to serve,—even until the Murphys and the 


as Westmeath was in last year, was to send down a Special 
Commission composed of judges remarkable for their vigorous 


way of reviewing evidence, and for the rigour of their sen- 


tences. Witnesses of more than doubtful credit were pro- 
duced—none other could be had. Juries were packed from 
the class whom conspiracy menaced, and from the Protestants 
of that class,—the others could not be trusted to give a verdict, 
from motives of fear, if not of favour. The verdicts were often 
scandalous, the sentences were always inflicted with the view 
of making examples and striking terror. Reverence for law 
and for the administration of justice did not result. Great as 
is the indignity inflicted on the five or six Westmeath yeomen 
whom Lord Spencer has locked up for a few months, it is to 
be feared that a few years ago they would have had the per- 
haps more honourable alternative of being hanged, or at least 
transported. 


Mulligans, the O’Shaughnessys and O'Sullivans are utter] 

exhausted. From the panel so prepared for the Cent 2 
Assize or other court the jury must be selected, and guybj . 
to the right of challenge, it must be selected by lot, the ag 
of each man empanelled being written on a distinct mtn 
parchment or card, and subjected to the ballot, not by th 
sheriff or other local authority, but by the registrar of the 
going judge. It is difficult to conceive provisions more toy 
plete against the possibility of packing a jury with Protestants 
even in the most Protestant county of Ulster; and in those 
counties certainly the Act will remedy a flagrant and a stand. 
ing grievance. In addition to the Juries’ Act, Lord O'Hagan has 
passed a very valuable measure in regard to the inspection 
and custody of lunatics in Ireland. Whatever be the cause 
there is an apparent very lamentable tendency to the increase of 
insanity and other affections of the brain among the Irish, and 


Before 1869 the Session which repealed the Ecclesiastical | probably among all the Celtic races, certainly among the 


Titles Act and abolished jury-packing would have been 
reckoned an Irish Session with a vengeance; but these highly 
important corollaries to the disestablishment of the Church 
passed through Parliament this year almost without notice. 
The Irish Catholics have had the rare fortune to see the last 
penal statute affecting their religion repealed within twenty 
years of its enactment with the common consent of all parties, 
and to hear the author of the “ Durham Letter” preach a 
sort of funeral oration over it in the House of Lords. All 
this is as it should be. Religious equality, which was settled 
in matter of fact by the great measure of 1869, is accomplished 
as to form and punctilio by this small repeal. Saving the 
precedence reserved for life to the Prelates of the Establish- 
ment who have actually been Peers of Parliament, the Catholic 
Bishop and Priest now stand on precisely the same level 
before the law as the Protestant. But a far more serious and 
deep-rooted grievance, rooted in old and settled custom, which 
no Government has hitherto had the courage to set aside, was 
the system of selecting juries, which has prevailed in Ireland 
since the days of Protestant ascendancy. The Irish sheriff 
and sub-sheriff, especially in the North of Ireland, where 
religious animosities are bitter and incessant, know how to 
produce an exclusively Protestant panel, and often acted on 
their knowledge precisely when causes awaited trial in 
the decision of which the administration of justice 
ought to have been above suspicion. Only two years ago 
Lord O'Hagan felt himself constrained to supersede the High 
Sheriff of the county of Monaghan for having, when certain 
offences arising out of an Orange affray awaited trial, pro- 
duced a panel that was Orange all over. So long ago as 1844 
the system was utterly exposed, on the appeal of O'Connell 


and others to the House of Peers, when Lord Denman, in| 


words that have become a common-place rather than a proverb, 
declared thaf it tended to render trial by jury in Ireland 
‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” But the system 
still endured. Innocent men were convicted and guilty 
men acquitted by its means every year. No Government 
dared dispense with it. Liberal Governments had their share 
of political prosecutions to conduct, and the discontent of the 
mass of the population was so deep and so wide-spread that it 
has often happened to a Catholic Attorney-General to require 
a carefully packed Protestant jury in order to ensure a verdict 
against some rash Catholic orator or writer. Lawyers will be 


lawyers, and as a scalp is to a redskin brave of such clans as 


still keep collections of scalps, so was a verdict against him 
who wrote or spoke sedition dear to the soul of a Castle pro- 
secutor in the days before the Establishment vanished into 
space. And now in its wake has quietly passed away the 
system which enabled exclusively Protestant juries to try pro- 
tests against the old system of Church and State. Lord 
O’Hagan, who was born in Ulster and practised on the 
North-Eastern circuit for many years, knew the system in 
all its bearings and workings more intimately, perhaps, 
than any other living man; and there is a poetic fitness 
in the fact that the first Roman Catholic Chancellor has 
been so allowed to establish religious equality in the 
administration of the law. The measure by which this end 
is effected requires the sheriff in the construction of the 
jury panel simply to select from the names of the duly 
qualified ratepayers, returned to him by the clerks of the 
Poor-Law Unions, the necessary number of names in strict 
alphabetical order, beginning with the first letter of the 
alphabet and continuing to the end for the first twenty-six 
names, and then returning, and so continuing for a successive 


series of panels, until all persons duly qualified have been in| 


French. In Ireland, the number of lunatics who are under 
no sort of legal restraint or supervision whatsoever jg 
estimated to reach the enormous number of 6,000. The 
Act just passed extends the jurisdiction of the Chancellor, 
who is the official guardian of all lunatics, and gives him 
large powers of inspection and provision. Its principle and 
method so commended themselves to Parliament that Lord 
Hatherley introduced and carried later in the Session an Act 
for the registration and discharge of pauper lunatics, based 
on the Irish measure. 

The Chief Secretary passed an Act to “amend the law 
relating to the government of towns and populous places in 
Ireland,” which, if Irish corporations could only be induced 
to attend to the incline of their sewers, the state of 
their water supply, and the lighting and cleansing of 
their streets, before proceeding to their ordinary function 
of debating societies, might be made largely conducive 
to Irish comfort, decency, salubrity, and prosperity. As 
cholera is coming, it might be well to give some slight con- 
sideration to the subject of smells—to consider whether 
chloralum is quite adequate to the purification of the long- 
neglected Liffey,—to see whether the area of municipal taxa- 
tion is sufficiently extended,—to have some care for the state 
of the streets. It may safely be said that if half the time 
that the Irish civic bodies have spent within the last forty 
years in debating-society exercises had been given tothe improve- 
ment of the sanatory, fiscal, and industrial conditions of their 
constituencies, the Irish towns would be in a very different 
state of capacity to cope with the exigencies of a great epidemic 
from that in which they, with few exceptions, are. 


THE EDINBURGH HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. 

T the meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh 
LX few discussions excited a keener interest than that 
which concerned the recent reform of four of the large 
Hospital Schools of that city. In the Economic section, Mr. 
Thomas Boyd, the Master of the Merchants’ Company, read a 
remarkable paper detailing the history of this great experiment 
and some of its must striking results. The whole subject 
proved to be of more than local importance, and not without 


' a significant bearing on one of the most diflicult social problems 


which await solution on this side of the Tweed. 

It appears that one of the oldest of the Scottish leading 
guilds, the Merchants’ Company of Edinburgh, has long been 
the trustee of four separate foundations, George Wateon’s 


' School, James Gillespie's, Daniel Stewart's, and the Merchant 


Maidens’ Hospital. The moderate provision made for these 
institutions by their original founders has been thriftily 
managed by the Company, and each of them now possesses 
a costly building and a handsome revenue. The total income 
available for educational purposes and administered by the 
Merchants’ Company, exclusive of the wealthy Heriots’ Hos- 
pital, which is under another trust, amounts to upwards of 
£20,000 per annum, a sum wholly out of proportion to the 
objects contemplated by the founders, and even to the enlarged 
operations till recently carried on by the trustees. Two years 
ago the whole of this great revenue was expended on the 
maintenance, clothing, and education of 230 children, on an 
almhouse with 40 aged inmates, and on a small and not very 
efficient primary school. 

It has long been a matter of complaint among thoughtful 
people in Scotland that the educational portion of this expen- 
diture was especially unsatisfactory. Each of the four schools, 
though lodged in an imposing building, was found on investi- 
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gation to be a cheerless and languid institution, with a small system of secondary instruction conducted by qualified teachers, 
number of scholars, who had nothing in common but some and under the supervision of a responsible public body ; nor to 
remote connection with the patrons of the hospital ; and with compute the value of the stimulus which may thus be given 
teachers who were shut off from the outer world, and who to the intellectual life of the whole community. 
were by the circumstances of their position deprived of all That in regard to some of the features of this scheme 
the usual motives for successful exertion, Boarding-schools future modification may become desirable is not unlikely. 
have never been regarded with much favour by the Scotch, | The great size of the present schools allows of a minute clas- 
and . is . - ena ae wb aap Aa ma — ae = a — of a ao which would be 
artly in the day-school and partly in the home that some of | scarcely imitable elsewhere, and if it should prove necessar 
the best intellectual characteristics of the race are probably to divide the establishments, higher fees one ten coe 
due. But the hospital schools were found to be destitute even | sary in order to secure their efficiency. A more complete and 
of the merits of a good boarding-school. They are essentially | helpful relation between this group of schools and others 
monastic in their discipline, and a careful investigation into | which are at work below them is also to be desired. And in 
the working of the system proved that the instruction was the prospect of analogous changes already contemplated by 
not only unusually costly, but very narrow and unpractical, and | the Governors of Heriots’ Hospital, it seems important that the 
that the scholars were roo and unready in a remarkable work a undertaken by the Merchants’ Company should 
degree when sent out into the business of life. | be duly co-ordinated with that of the other endowed founda- 
Accordingly the Merchants’ Company, availing itself of a pro- | tions, and made to tell upon the extension and improvement 
rision in the Endowed Institutions’ (Scotland) Act of 1869, | of education beyond the limits of Edinburgh. Meanwhile 
applied to the Home Secretary for a provisional order, with a here is the notable fact that a powerful body of Trustees has 
view to the complete reorganization of these charities. Their deliberately resolved to surrender all its patronage, to destroy 
scheme proposed,—*“(1) The removal of all the foundationers a useless and demoralizing system of Charity Schools, and to 
from the hospital buildings, and provision for their mainten- substitute for them a comprehensive system, carefully adapted 
pect : a @) the re erp rd “ yoo ~ ce = _— . the bem —- experience to — oe 
eat day schools, under a graduated system of education, for educational needs, and to confer the maximum of intellectual. 
the instruction of the children of the general community, along advantage upon the citizens of Edinburgh. 
with the foundationers, on payment of moderate fees; (3); To the English Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, who 
the throwing open of presentations to the foundations for | appear to be striving in the face of much opposition to effect 
competition amongst the pupils attending the schools; (4) similar reforms in Westminster, in Bristol, in Bedford, and in 
the establishment of bursaries and travelling scholarships, for | other places, this precedent, established with the general sym- 
= a. a poy of the oe of my poms. male “e" | pathy of ~ S hypo _ uae” gear . the king- 
emale; (0 e endowing of a air in the University of dom, cannot fail to of value. or ought the lesson to be 
Edinburgh to — the commercial side of education ~4 be lost on the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, 
given in the schools; and (6) the establishment of one or who in their recent policy with regard to Emanuel Hospital 
more industrial schools for the neglected children of the city.” | showed a much wd anxiety . preserve their ound 
After full discussion, the consent of the Government was | patronage and their corporate dignity, than to use their re- 
pag _. “oe “y — ie bead — | — for =  —y* yA get yer — — 
with a view to carry them out in September, 70. was contest, in which, e aid oO or alisbury, e 
determined that there should be five tore schools, of which achieved a ninianetaeg snes, is not at an end. It ‘vill if 
two should be for girls, two for boys, and the third or lowest | we may judge from the prompt publication of a second or 
a mixed school. The fees were fixed at rates varying from | amended Westminster scheme by the Endowed Schools’ Com- 
£1 to £10 per annum. Had the Governors been free to choose, | mission—be renewed early next Session. And no one who 
they would probably have preferred to proceed tentatively, has cared to study the evidence which has been accumulated 
Pe _ or a schools of moderate size, and adding to | on this subject, or to forecast the future of English education, 
their number in different parts of the city as occasion might | can entertain any doubt as to the final result. 
arise. But the monn of four stately buildings, ma avidin — 
capable, with a little adaptation, of accommodating about 1,000 = = irs 
day scholars, induced them, as an economic measure, to try | [HE ORIENTALIZING PARTY ON WOMAN QUESTIONS. 
the experiment of organizing a limited number of large schools. | J ! is strange, and by no means pleasant, to observe from time to 
Care was taken to place at the head of each a teacher of great time the deep because quite unconscious irony with which the 
skill and experience, who should choose his own subordinates, | party that thinks itself Conservative on social questions, uncovers 
and whose income should mainly depend on the number of his the bottomless abyss of quagmire on which its own firmest positions 
pupils. The courses of instruction were designed to bridge are established. On the most pressing of all social questions, the 
over the whole field of work intermediate between the ele- relation of women to the active life of the day, intellectual, moral, 
elementary school and the curriculum of the University. The and practical, the Conservatives (in such able papers, for instance, 
appointment to the new Professorship of Economics and of | as the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette) have long been 
Commercial Law of a teacher so eminent as Dr. W. B. Hodgson, | reiterating something to this effect,—that if * subjection ’ is right 
indicated a special desire on the part of the Company to | for wives,—who live the ideal lot of women,—itis right forall women 
establish an intimate association between the higher studies | who must e’en consent to live the sort of life which creates the 
of the University and the actual work of the tributary schools. | best wife ;—that subjection alone can make a wife worth having,— 
A year's experience of the working of this great experiment | that this subjection must imply a good deal of general restraint 
has disclosed some remarkable results. From the moment of | for all sorts of women in practical life, and not a little derivative 
Boeri pod oitke rae . yet ge appeared to be secure. | intellectual incapacity for judging of the higher moral and intellec- 
resend - the Ed o » aie es p ass were — ch ~ ‘tual issues; and therefore that, as regards at least a great many 
iil ceeeenadie vi aa ins aed tak ‘a — gir en sn of these last, women should be discouraged from attempting to 
In the = : g oh a crow 3 into en ne insuitutlons. »ronounce any opinion at all, and that if they do pronounce, their 
n the present month the attendance at the schools on re- | j,q,ient should be habitually repressed and sedulously ignored. But 
sa ya the vacation amounts toabout 1,900girls and 2,200 we were hardly prepared to find the true drift of this curious return 
“ sey caotlbees mame the results attained by the pre- upon the old Oriental view of women so candidly confessed as it 
sent and the former administration of the charity, we find that : Hon j hata Pani 
an income of £20,800 was formerly expended on a few chil- was last week by e clever wane ee the Saturday Revi oo who 
dren, for whose instruction only £1,736 a year was assigned confessed, in his article on ‘The British Matron taking Alarm, 
but that the Governors of the trust now maintain 175 children, | ‘Hat he wanted to have on all matters an adventitiously authorita- 
educate about 4,000 more, and distribute among their teach. tive creed formed for women, and impressed on their minds, 
ing staff about £18,000 per annum. Whatever privileges are 
enjoyed are given no by favour and mean soi bat are 
claimable as of right; the paying scholars, for the most part, 
belong to the class which would otherwise have attended 
cheap private schools; and the foundationers to those, both 
of this class and of the class below them, who evince special “We are not ashamed to add that, without any reference to the 
aptitude to receive instruction, and are considered by their absolute truth or falsehood of the system, we think it better for women 
teachers to deserve special encouragement. It is impossible to to be taught to respect the laws, such as they are, especially those 
meas h i 1 . /relating to marriage and their own honour, and to be religious in the 
ure the advantages to both these classes of an organized ordinary way, rather than be suffered to be lax in their views as to 











“ without any reference to the absolute truth or falsehood of the 
system,” on the ground that God has given them minds which, 
being quite incompetent to find either truth or himself by their 
own efforts, are still more incompetent to withstand the corroding 
and paralyzing effect of an atmosphere of doubt :— 
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moral obligations, and all abroad in their ideas of God and the soul. 
We look with dread, and something more, on the possible spectacle of a 
race of mothers bringing up their daughters to regard the marriage tie 
as debasing, and teaching them, both by precept and example, that free 
lovo is a better kind of thing, and the state of concubine more honour- 
able than that of wife; and for our own part we would rather steer clear 
of the female atheist who looks on prayer as superstition, and is muddled 
in her mind as to fate and free-will, The power of reasoning is so small 
in women that they need adventitious help.” 

In other words, pending the decision (on which, we imagine, the 
highest culture even of the male sex of modern Europe is hardly 
prepared to give judgment for, say, a century or so) as to the 
true nature, grounds, and extent of these moral obliga- 
tions, the true policy is to make up an adventitious creed for 
women to believe, and keep them as much as possible in the 
dark as to the profound and critical antagonisms of ‘ modern 
thought.” The ideas proper for ‘‘the women’s apartments ” are 
once more to become as distinct as possible from those of the men in 
the world and their schools. The doubt with which all the 
matters of faith and principle are tinged amongst the highest of 
rationalistic schools is to be buried in the breast the moment the 
women’s quarter is entered ; and we are to treat them, in short, as 
we should treat children iu relation to questions on which they 
cannot possibly know even the data for discussion. Even the Pall 
Mull, which has repeatedly preached the same sort of doctrine in 


relation to the practical pretensions of women, political and social, | 


and natural law alike coincided to point out plain Principles of 
right, it does seem to us the idlest of weak and indolent aspira- 
tions to sigh after the old conventional modes of moulding women’s 
consciences to men’s convenience. That is a remedy just about 
as hopeless as it is immoral. Men have suffered enough and too 
much by living with companions who never thought of judging both 
| men and women by the same general moral standard. ‘To attempt 
deliberately to reintroduce that obsolete mischief is one of 
the worst of all the projects of selfish idealism. If women are 
beginning to doubt of God and duty and the sacredness of mar. 
riage, and to give a practical interpretation to so-called Malthy. 
sian “laws,” why it is only what men have been doing from 
age to age before them, without suffering all they would haye 
suffered had their doubts been reciprocated. To attempt to 
put down such doubts by any method which fails really to 
satisfy the higher spirit of women as well as men, is sheer cyni. 
cism of the most foolish and hopeless kind. If, indeed, these 
doubts be insoluble, a bad day is beginning for the human race, [f 
not we are far more likely to find the right solutions when we know 
that our whole future depends upon our success, than we ever could 
have been while we had the mischievous resource of hoping that 
we could reap all the selfish advantages of women’s happy faculty 
of belief, without attaining or caring to attain any of the peace of 
| that belief ourselves. 





is scared at this bold application of the same principle to religious | 


matters, and observes rather appositely that clearly these ‘‘ mental 
valetudinarians ’’ must be protected from the Saturday Review,— 
in which they would certainly find frequent and most candid con- 
fessions of the probable baselessness of all the creeds they were asked 
to believe. The Pull Mall would, we suppose, only refuse women 
liberty of action, not seek to bring them up in a fool's paradise of 
thought. It would let them be as sceptical or as fanatical as they 
pleasein their subjection, solong as they don’t take any steps founded 
on that scepticism or on that fanaticism for breaking through it, 
—that, it would, we imagine, apply force (legislative or otherwise) 
to prevent. It does not strike us that either branch of the Oriental 
school in regard to women has much advantage over the other. On 
the one hand, it is, as the /u/ Mal! points out, ridiculous to sup- 
pose that in a world of Puil Malls and Saturday Reviews you can re- 
turn to the protected ignorance of the Seraglio, or even create for the 
weaker sex, without a priesthood, and without any teachers there- 


fore who themselves breathe it, the atmosphere of entire dependence | 


and faith in which the Confessional of Catholic Europe educates 
them, What the ideal of the Saturday Review really points to, is 
either the reinstitution of the Seraglio with its unsexed guardians 


to keep women from contact with the world, or else at least the crea- | 


tion of a school of teachers for women as powerful as the Catholic 
priesthood, who shall accept implicitly, on insujicient grounds, some 
one authoritative system, and inspire their pupils with belief in the 
same,—as wild a dream as was ever indulged even by a Conservative. 
On the other hand, the hope which the Dall Mall apparently 


indulges that women, while freely admitted to all the intellectual | 


grounds of masculine beliefs and scepticisms, can be kept by a 
mere consciousness of physical and mental inferiority within those 
conventional limits formerly assigned to them in times when neither 
men nor women had any great latitude of intellectual range, but 
were governed either by an authoritative Church, or by customs 
and prejudices sufficiently strong, though exceedingly local and 
arbitrary,—is hardly less wild. ‘The break-up of modern thought 
cannot affect men without affecting women; and it cannot affect 
women without affecting their reverence for old-established customs, 
and what many at least will think conventional rules. For the 
preachers of scepticisms which reach as deep and stretch as wide 
as the various scepticisms of the Saturday Review and Pull Mall to 
wonder and wail at the revolutionary influence they exert over the 
minds of women, is about as wise as it is for one who has just thrown 
wide the window and the door ona stormy day to feel and express 
surprise that the frailer and more delicate objects are even some- 
what more disturbed by the rushing-in of the tempest, than the 
more solid and substantial. If men want to see women believe, 
they must begin by believing themselves. If they start from 
indifference, lassitude, and doubt, they may be quite sure they will 
not find their weaker companions acquiesce implicitly even in 
the practical usages of which the grounds are thus shaken under 
them. 

For our own parts, while we are quite ready to admit that no 
part of the result of that great unmooring of old thoughts and 
faiths which has marked the last half-century, has been and 
remains more painful than the wild unsettling of women’s minds 


on many a point on which it was held a century ago that divine 


| in the political arena. 


GONZALEZ BRABO. 

ee news of the death at Biarritz of Don Luis Gonzalez 

Brabo, the famous Premier of the last cabinet of Queen 
Isabella, announces the close of one of the most extraordinary 
careers of the century. Born at Cadiz in the year 1811, Gonzalez 
Brabo seems to have summed up in his own nature all the tradi. 
tional fire of the passionate Andalusians. A student of philosophy 
and arts in the University of Madrid, he turned to the study of 
law in the distinguished school of Alcala de Henares, and on the 
completion of the allotted course became an advocate in that city. 
But the dull life of pleadings and the routine of courts of justice 
quickly repelled his impatient and enterprising spirit. Already 
he had shown himself to be possessed of that vehement and mascu- 
line oratory which afterwards cleft his path to power and danger 
The first use he made of his talents gave 
little indication of the future Tory and dictator. The Preas, the 
ready refuge of so many unquiet geniuses, tempted his ambition 
and promised him opportunities ; and on the Press he first arose 
into notice by his contributions to a journal of the day at Madrid, 
whose reckless title of El Guiriyay, or Slang, covered a matter 
and style for which the horrified Conservatives of Spain founda 
likeness in the Ami du Peuple of Marat. This was in 1837 and 
1838, or during the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh years of 
Gonzalez Brabo's life. Within six years the fierce and dreaded 
Jacobin was President of the Council of Ministers and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. But we must not anticipate. It was under 
the Morisco pseudonym of Ibrahim Cilarete that the future chief 
of the Moderados exhausted against the Moderado party the voca- 
bulary of invective in the columns of the Guirigay. He did not, 
however, long continue to mask his personality by a nom de plume. 
He did not long continue to confine himself to the pen. In 
Spain, by a time-honoured custom, the civic weapons of speech 
and writing are only used to usher in the nobler warfare where 
not ink, but blood is spilled. A point is always reached where 
the paltry agency of argument, and even of vituperation, ceases 
to afford a rational satisfaction. In the September of 1840, 
accordingly, we find Gonzalez Brabo in the uniform of a captain 
of cazadores of the 8th Battalion of the National Militia of 
Madrid, and as such taking an active part—his courage Was 
always something astonishing—in the celebrated pronunciamiento 
of that month and year. The following year he represented the 
province of Jaen in the Cortes. From this date he became one of 
the most prominent and often one of the most influential actors 2 
the troubled and tempestuous scenes of his country’s recent 
history. LEspartero had compelled Queen Maria Cristina to resign 
the regency. ‘The question now arose who was to be Regent im 
her place. ‘The partizans of Espartero, as is known, supp 
his sole claim, and succeeded in their attempt, for the time at least. 
On the other hand, Gonzalez Brabo distinguished himself by the 
earnestness and brilliancy with which he pleaded against con- 
centrating enormous power inasingle chief. ‘he disastrous insur 
rection against the new authority of Espartero found the young 
deputy, however, combatting, and by arm as well as influence, 00 
the side of the established order against the rebel Generals Leon 
and Concha, Perhaps it was on this occasion that he first com 
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speed himself of the principle that the law must be vindicated at 
all risks, which later gave so stern a tinge to his administrative cha- 
racter. ‘he capture and condemnation by court-martial of Gene- 
gal Leon gave rise to an episode which places Gonzalez Brabo in 
an interesting light. Though he had opposed the captive chief- 
tain when at liberty, he now exerted himself to the utmost to 
obtain a commutation of the death penalty. Failing in all his 
efforts for mercy, he returned to the side of the doomed pri- 
goner, and when Leon fell before his executioners, almost the last 
to press his hand in sad farewell had been his victorious foeman 
Gonzalez Brabo. But Gonzalez Brabo did not always fight for 
Espartero. On the contrary, after having made himself remarked 
during the stormy session of 1843 for the power and bitterness of 
bis assaults on the Esparterists in the Cortes, he took an active 
part in the insurrection under Narvaez and Serrano which drove 
Espartero from office and into exile. He personally accompanied 


General Serrano in his flight to Barcelona in the first stage of the | 


revolt, and when the latter took upon himself the burthen of 
Universal Minister to the Provisional Government, it was Gonzalez 
Brabo who usually composed the Universal Minister's decrees. In the 
decisive battle or skirmish of Ardoz, Gonzalez Brabo, with the head- 
long daring which never deserted him, served as a simple soldier in 
theranks of Narvaez, and charged in the front ranks of those who 
captured the cannons of the enemy. It was the last time, how- 
ever, that Gonzalez Brabo was to be found under the banners of 
unsuccessful or successful revolution. From the- year, it may 
almost be said from the day, that the girl-queen, Isabella II., in 
1843 only thirteen years old, was formally declared to have 
attained her majority, the fiery tribune of the Opposition, the ex- 
Jacobin, showed himself an altered man. He was henceforth to 
defend the constituted order as hotly and as stubbornly as ever 
he had assailed it. With that charming desire that is so often 
noticeable, to adopt the most charitable construction, the political 
opponents of Gonzalez Brabo find no difficulty in accounting for 
the transformation by motives of personal and sordid ambition. 
Far be it from us to pin our faith on the disinterestedness of a 
Spanish politician, but still we would venture to think the case is 
not so entirely one-sided as these opponents would have us suppose. 
Both by blood and disposition a man of extremes, it does not seem 


out of measure strange that the impulsive Andalusian, having | 


once been led by some not unnatural revulsion of feeling to stop 
short in the work of constitutional demolition, should have been 
irresistibly carried into the opposite course of an inflexible con- 
servatism. Besides, while we do not actually hold that a Spaniard 
must have an especial preference for repressive methods, still we 
think it must be agreed that he has no especial repugnance 
for them. 


addition, it must be remembered that the peculiar tactics of 
Spanish Oppositions must have a decided influence in accentuat- 
ing the action of a minister. When it comes to be generally 
regarded that bullets and bayonets are the mild arbitrameut to 


which political differences are always tending, it not unreason- | 


ably follows that a good deal of latitude is allowed themselves 
by statesmen who wish to avoid such uncomfortable contingen- 
cies, We can understand that waiting up for pronunciamientos 


must have a far from soothing effect on the tempers of Spanish | 
;to be the apparently least of all 


Cabinets. 


But to return to the subject of our sketch. On the fall of 


the Oldzaga Ministry in 1843, to whose continuance in office | 
‘ing champion in Canada, is disposed deliberately to attribute 


he had at first lent his support, Gonzalez Brabo found him- 


self advanced to the highest summit of a subject’s ambition | 
|chemical analysis, of the sedative sort,—and to attribute the 


by being summoned to be Premier in the room of Seiior 
Oldzaga. 
telief the indomitable resolution of the man. 
“pposed on all hands by an irreconcilable opposition, almost as 
numerically strong and vastly more earnest and united than the 
Ministerial majority, Gonzalez Brabo settled the dispute in true 
autocratic fashion by turning the whole Cortes out of doors, and 
set about ruling the country according to the plan which our 


Wentworth designated Thorough. ‘Threats of insurrection were | 


answered by the extraordinary measure of declaring the whole 
kingdom under martial law. The suspected intrigues of the dis- 


possessed Deputies were met by the paternal attention of clapping | 


the representatives of the people by dozens, if we remember 
rightly, into the common jails. ‘The National Militia was 
thought, as National Militias will be thought till the end of 
time, to be an element of danger to such a vigorous wielder of 
authority. The National Militia was dissolved by the man who 
but so lately prided himself on bearing a commission in its ranks. 





| miership when Narvaez passed away. 


There is a deal of iron dictatorship about him | 
which we fancy would not indispose him for developing | 
very pronounced ideas of strong government upon occasion. In | 


His first tenure of power brought out in startling | 
Seeing himself | 


| In his own phrase, he had set his head on the hazard of a die, and 
| now having won the cast, he quickly found that his very victory 
_ had made his position untenable. He resigned the premiership, 
and became Minister Plenipotentiary at Lisbon, in which post he 
continued until 1847. Notwithstanding all his despotic acts, he 
always maintained a large share of popularity. He was re- 
_peatedly elected by five or six different provinces at once. An 
incident which occurred in 1854 will show the frank boldness 
which was his characteristic, and to which he owed much of his 
success. At the famous meeting in the Teatro de Oriente, at 
which Castelar made the first public essay of his marvellous 
powers, Gonzalez Brabo dared to put in an appearance, and 
to address the hostile assembly. The angry murmurs of the 
multitude prevented him from concluding, but the eloquence of his 
impromptu invocation of ‘* the young democracy ” impressed 
itself on the memory of his hearers. Amidst all the indignation 
which his reactionary backslidings provoked, there was always a 
regretful feeling in the minds of many that Gonzalez Brabo was a 
good Liberal spoiled. After the fall of the O'Donnell Ministry in 
| 1856, and the accession of Narvaez to the helm of the State, Gonzalez 
Brabo again received the post of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Lisbon. Under the O'Donnell-Posada Herrera Ministry 
Gonzalez Brabo displayed symptoms of recurring liberalism which 
surprised both friends and enemies. He was now a warm defender 
of the freedom of the Press. With the year 1865, when he under- 
took the ministry of Home Affairs in the cabinet of the Duke of 
Valencia, his new liberalism seemed to have confirmed itself. He 
was probably sincere in his return to the convictions of youth. 


| Unfortunately, the violent sedition inculcated in the Opposition 


journals afforded the excuse or imposed the necessity for fresh acts 
of severity. It was during his membership of the Narvaez cabinet 
of 1865 that he displayed the highest efforts of his splendid ora- 
torical and debating power. Home Minister again in the last 
Narvaez administration, his ability and vigour gave him the pre- 
He did not hold the dignity 
long. ‘The great coalition of the Progressists, Unionists, and 
Democrats was at length effected, and the September Revolution 
of 1868 turned out Gonzalez Brabo along with his Royal mistress, 
or, as a good many versions have it, turned out his Royal mistress 
along with Gonzalez Brabo. The latest variation in his opinions 
occurred only a few months before his death, on his passing over 


| to the camp of the Carlists, to whom he assigned the future of Spain. 


Any notice of Gonzalez Brabo's life would be incomplete with- 
out mention of his being as prompt and successful in “ affairs of 
honour” as the swarthy duellist of the Second Empire, Paul 
Cassagnac himself. 


A NEW FEATURE IN CRIME. 

NE of the most remarkable features of the greater modern 
crimes seems to be the very slight incentive which the 
public are disposed at all eveuts, whether truly or not, to regard as 
adequate for enormous crimes, especially among the more or less 
educated classes;—and it is hardly questionable that public 
opinion on a point of this kind, though of course utterly in- 
adequate to justify a correct judgment on any particular case, is 
not at all likely to be far astray as to the general impres- 
sion that great crime often now springs from what seems 
incentives. ‘The Field 
of last week, for instance, after reviewing the circumstances 
of the sudden death of Mr. Renforth, the English row- 


it to the administration of a vegetable poison, undiscoverable by 
motive for this most cruel of murders, if murder it was, 


to the rapacity of some one or more of those who had 
betted against him. We are hardly disposed to concur with 


‘the Ficld, in spite of the last words of Mr. Renforth him- 


self, which naturally raised the suspicion; but right or 
not, here is, at all events, a well-informed paper, knowing 
as much as most of the morality of gamblers, which is disposed 
to think it probable that the desire to win or dread to lose has 
led not merely to the murder of the immediate antagonist in view, 
—that is common enough,—but to the foul poisoning of a stranger 
guest, who had every sort of claim on the respect of those amongst 
whom he was to struggle for the prize. ‘Then there was the other 


| day in New York that strange case, to whic we drew attention 


at the time, of a learned and enthusiastic Pole M. Ruloff, who 


managed to inspire all who came near him with the most pro- 


found intellectual admiration, who deliberately organized a gang 
of burglars of which he was the sou!, for the purpose of providing 
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himself with adequate means for his abstract studies, and who | decadence of the Roman Empire, and again, as the period of the 
committed a bad murder in carrying out one of his plans rather | Borgias,—there has been observable thia disposition to trifle With it 
than fail in his operations. Again, not long ago we had the | almost as a toy, to experiment, as it were, with it, and watch the 
Frenchman Tropmann, who deliberately planned and executed the | spread of the radiating waves which it sends forth. Wherever 
murder of a whole family of some seven or eight souls, including | you see great crimes committed for small or comparatively in. 
young children, for the sake of a little property, one of his | significant ends, you may be almost sure that at least a great part 
motives appearing to be the wish to find means for the support of | of the end is the intellectual fascination of crime itself, which like 
his own father, to whom his conduct had always been most filial. a scientific plaything of unsuspected power, invites to ever new 
Last of all, we have this strange and lurid accusation brought,— | experiments. Whenever that is the case, we may Well expect 
we trust mistakenly,—against an unhappy woman in Brighton, that | to see at the same time symptoms of great relaxation of the social 
she has been doing her best to poison people in all directions by | ties and duties; for society must to a certain extent be an 
spreading abroad poisoned sweetmeats under a particular shop- | accomplice in the moral scepticism involved; society must at 
label,—even positively encouraging various small children to eat | least have begun to question the soundness of her own higher 
the poisoned sweetmeats in the street,—solely in order to manu- | obligations, before men can play with the social conscience, and 
facture data for convincing a gentleman to whom she was attached, | not merely sin against it, but take a certain delight in measuring 
and the life of whose wife she had once endangered in like manner, | the new force against the proposed disturbance of equilibriuy 
that she was innocent of any crime in the matter, and that the | and increasing the supply of decomposing power till the requisite 
poison came from the sweetmeat-maker, not from herself. We trust | end isreached. ‘Ihat is hardly possible till the canker has begun 
the trial may prove that this explanation is not true. But it is, at | to spread a little beyond the criminal’s own heart, and he bc. ing to 
least, believed by the prosecutor to be a credible account of this | see symptoms of insincerity and corruption in the very heart of the 
lady’s motive for not only introducing poisoned chocolate iuto a | social life against which he is conspiring. 
shop, but herself distributing it to various little sufferers, that she ce aa an 
hoped by the frequency and notoriety of the cases of suffering, to by so 
convince the lin tn whom dn tal fixed her affection that LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
she had not been the cause, but only the instrument of carrying ——— 
poison to his wife. It is true that even if the facts alleged in the INDIAN DISCONTENT. — 
preliminary investigation before a magistrate should turn out to ; Pe ae Sa a Ce NE) “a 
be true, this is hardly an adequate inference from them. It would Sir,—It is such & sare thing in an English paper to see intelligent 
have been quite sufficient for such a purpose to have caused a con- | Criticism on Indian subjects, that your recent article entitled 
siderable number of slight illnesses without any deaths; but | ‘‘ The New Indian Danger” has been read in this country with 
the strychnine introduced into the chocolate did lead to one im- | the greatest satisfaction. It paints exactly the restless, alarmed, 
mediate death, and might have led to many more,—so that the incen- suspicious, and discontented state of feeling prevailing at present 
tive must, one would think, should the facts be substantiated, have | through the whole of India. I venture, as an illustration of your 
been other than what is alleged, if there were any of a sane kind at | temarks, to send you a literal translation of a Bengali song which 
all. Yet be the explanation what it will, and whoever may have been | 548 just now a great popularity in the Lower Provinces :— 
the chief actor, there can hardly be any doubt that some very Pa th be Se aes, Hen Sand of Cho Satin of Gi oy ony 
slender motive will be found in this case to have been the origin of This ic killing rhe senate 0 Brbasle with p see — 
a gigantic crime. After this, we should hardly be surprised to hear | pho ery of the Ryots is like that of a frog in the mouth of a snake. 
that some lady who disliked giving dinner-parties had given poison | The ee are their grandfathers’ fathers. Instead of a handful, thay 
tohalf her guests to prevent t heir accepting her invitations in future; - aes E P 
or that a medical a had deliberately Hea the virus of the —— ee ee ae Ee es ag ee 
cholera fresh from a fatal case in Russia, in order to force the Govern- | As a water-melon which may be held in the hand, contains seven hand- 
ment of London into a more active and energetic sanitary policy. fuls of seeds, : . 
When once those who have reached a certain phase of culture avail So = fellows get ten rupees, when the income-tax is one rupee 
cena « Aeron manne to sites age cats, Here & 20 The tax used to be on the land; then it fell on water, andob, mother! 
knowing how lavishly they may apply an instrument of such what will the end be ? 
dangerous power. The common criminal regards his crime simply | Thus thinking the wind flow away in terror, saying, “ By and by, they 
as an act of war against a powerful foe who is seldom off his guard. will ccine me too by the hair of the head. 
But an amateur in these regions, while he is as unscrupulous, is not | If ae in time of peace, when war comes our very lives will be 
limited by the hereditary and traditional fears of the common | 7; P< are dry in winter, summer will bring death ; 
criminal,—has hardly gauged in the same way the power of his | When the word is given our fortunes flow to the treasury, 


enemy,—and once released from all fetters of respectability, is in | As a child might to its nurse's arms when she calls. 

danger of throwing off with them even the limits of customary | Lord Lawrenee's reign being over, we thought that trouble was past. 
: <r ead ; . * | Past is it? or but coming? Any one may see, 

prudence, even the ordinary coiner’s frugality in using and uttering |p), gark age is only beginning,—what will be our fate hereafter ? 

his own bad coin. Lord Mayo’s Voice is heard. ‘The soul trembles with fear. 

And yet one would say, that if the habit of culture teaches | —J am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-INDIAN. 
anything, it teaches a certain proportionality of means to ends, 
a certain tact in the adjustment, a certain dislike to be | THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE ON THE TYNE. 
wasteful of great efforts, a certain economy, in short, of the (To THE Evitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) : 
greater machinery of life, which would render this use of great | Sir,—I read with much interest the well-balanced article on the 
crimes for small results extremely rare even amongst those who Newcastle Strike which appeared in your issue of last week. Qua 
would not shrink back from crime itself, A clever novelist, the | one point, however, it did not seem to me to do full justice to the 
author of “ Paul Ferroll,”—the man who used so very careful an | men. They were by no means opposed, in the first instance, to 
economy of moral evil in ridding himself of his wife,—has cer- | honest endeavours for arbitration, and it was the masters who 
tainly imagined it so; and one would be inclined to suppose that | resisted every attempt to discuss the question at issue. 
educated people, if they embarked in crime at all, would embark The men sent a respectfully-worded circular to their employers, 
in it not so much on moral as on both prudential and xsthetic | asking for the concession of an hour per day, and stating their 
grounds, —both as a matter of self-interest and as a matter of taste, | arguments in favour of such a reduction. The masters inti- 
—most sparingly and only as a pis-aller. And no doubt, asa matter | mated their refusal in a lawyer's letter. The men then re- 
of fact, culture and the habits which produce culture would | quested that six of the masters might be appointed to meet six 
utterly abjure crime as a blot and a mistake, apart altogether | of their own number, in order that the question might be calmly 
from its moral bearing. But for that very reason you can hardly | discussed, but a second lawyer’s letter conveyed their employers 
reason at all on the use which may be made of it by those among refusal to this conciliatory suggestion. ‘The result of this was 
the more educated who do not feel this aversion, and are only | that the engineers gave a week's notice to cease work ; but before 
attracted by the enormous resources open to a man who possesses | that time had elapsed the Mayor of Newcastle stepped in between 
no inward moral restraints to debar him from using it. ‘The | the contending parties, and offered his services as arbitrator, it 
chances are, that to such a one the mere novelty of the moral each side would consent to send six representatives to state their 
scenery caused by utterly pulling down the conventional barriers on jcase. In this the men at once acquiesced, but the masters aga: 
every side, may be attraction enough to cause a lavish use of forbid- refused. After this the strike was, of course, inevitable, but the 
den means. Certainly during all periods when crime has been at public can have no hesitation in deciding as to which side showed 


all common among the cultivated classes,—all periods such as the | itself the most amenable to reason. 
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"At first sight it certainly seems unreasonable that the men But, if a man is not prepared to go to this length, what is there 
should demand the same wages for nine hours which they have in dogmatic Christianity that need repel his ** culture,” or do 
reviously had for ten. But it should be borne in mind that the irreparable violence to any speculations which he may entertain 
Sunderland employers have thought it consistent with their about the correlation of God with man ? Why should he not, 
jnterests to grant a similar concession, that the masters’ profits unless he holds religion (as some men seem to do) to be as much 
have been of late considerably augmented, and that the increased an affair of the mere understanding as arithmetic is, join in such 
yigour gained by shorter hours of labour will soon make up for a comprehensive utterance as the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
the deficiency of time. This last statement may appear to some to land, even though his definite belief may go no further than 
be of a hypothetical character, but experience has proved its Arthur Clough’s “ great religious tradition”? ‘The sermons are, 
truth. It is not many years since the colliery proprietors of the probably, the most serious obstacle. It is in the sermons that 
Midland districts reduced the hours of labour from twelve to ten, the Gospel of Christianity is too often converted into the Gospel 
and the result has been equally advantageous for both employersand of an -ism. And if the clergy would but grasp this fact, and, 
employes. Just as much coal is got under the new system asthere without deserting their dogmatic basis—which, indeed, gives 
was under the old. I need scarcely add that this concession would three-fourths of his strength to a preacher like Canon Liddon~— 
never have been granted but for the more or less direct action of take more intelligently and habitually the point of view of an 
the much reviled Unions. {active thinker and scholarlike observer, they would save the 
It is for these reasons that many who are themselves employers ; Church. Might not the speculative men of whom ‘J, It.” speaks 

of labour have, like myself, given material support to the cause be then more geuerally enlisted into the fight which is at present 
of the men, and will continue to do so till their victory is assured. | too largely sustained by dogmatic religion singie-handed? Would 








—Iam, Sir, &c., J. Cunarvtes Cox. not the cry about antagonism between “ culture ” aad Christianity 
Hazelwood, Belper, September 12, 1871. | sound more and more like a note of querulousness and affectation, 

: at ; less and less like a real alarm ? 
DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. There is one man, at any rate, whom it would be unfair to place 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} outside the circle of culture and intellect, but who is perhaps 

Si,—Your correspondent “ J. R.,” writing in last week's Spectator capable of taking a wider view both of culture and of religion than 

from Glasgow, raises a question of the gravest magnitude. His | 5°™¢ « his contemporaries. Mr. Browning, m ** Dramatis Per- 

letter applies immediately to the conditions of religion in the city | a — reference to doubts about dogmatic Christian faith, has 
1ese lines :— 


}lasgow ; but it admits of a much wider application, and its 
eer; PP : ‘*T still, to suppose it true, for my part 


H we inci i “QC 
allegations are principally these, namely, that while the Gospel See reasons and reasons, this to begin; 
of Christ ” does not change, men do; that the opposition between ‘Tis the faith that launched point-blank hor dart 
“culture” and ‘‘evangelism” is daily increasing; and that the At the head of a lie; taught Original Sin 


The Corruption of Man's Heart.” 


Church, in persisting to teach the ‘‘ Gospel of Calvinism,” may 
—lI am, Sir, &c., Il. M. M. 


actually be doing its best to efface the spiritual sensibilities of 
mep. :. eeneeemees. wemmeel . ae rene , 
There may be, and probabl are, some special elements of diffi- | ME. SEI es ci atin peoloome ore gy seseeiatas 
in the way of thinking men at Glasgow; but putting th ; okey oa 
— pore pes he it aie to sae “J A ” oh - Sir,—Referring to the Truro election, you state in the Spectator 
tions with seference to Kaglend generelly? ee en of last week that Mr. Jenkins is ‘* a philanthropist of the Fawcett 
ihc *Glamed of Cabstaian.” ehene ashi a ee type.” As Mr. Jenkins is widely known for his earnest advocacy 
subsidiary hn oan am placed in a Sadie te its of State emigration, and as I most strongly dissent from the views 
main historical propositions identical with dogmatic Christianity as oe oe anu _ tee ee I beer = soe 
taught in England, not by one school alone, but by the principal | pe 9 OE RN SS Sas Pe Sen & WSS ey 


é bo “tage eal 
sections of the National Church, and also by the large majority of | P pen 8 . Sr ae gentoo pa ore 5 , 

. : . , * Througbout these remarks, the main object I have had in view has 
the Nonconformist bodies, excepting out of both, as a matter of | been to prove that one chief cause of poverty is that too much is dono 


course, those small but active divisions which would have dogma | for those who make no effort to help themselves, and thus improvidence 
eliminated as far as possible from religion altogether. Now, the | in its various forms is encouraged. But in direct antagonism to these 


ints that I should like to see considered fairly, as pendants to | °Pinions, large sections of the public apparently think that a great deal 
po I sb ys P more ought to be done for those who seek relief. A demand, influ- 


“J. R.’s’ letter, are these : is there any outcens erruns = the | entially supported, has been made for State emigration, and amongst 
nature of either to explain why dogmatic Christianity should | some working-men ominous sounds are beginning to be heard that it is 
operate as a repellent to ‘‘ culture’? and further, if dogmatic | “> ra 4 the State to — work oo —~ eomaynane. ar: ag 
tke P . advocate these opinions must consequently desire that the responsibility, 
Costetionity fails to toke held “ os onaly eamgrered man whe perilous though it be, which is assumed in our Poor Law, is to be 
prefer to side, as “J. R.” puts it, with “the intellect of the | greatly extended, for not only is maintenance to be guaranteed to all 


country,” can the fault be said to be entirely on the side of dogma ? | applicants ; but it is further desired that the State should wholly or 
The lat ‘ : “ey ins ” a deeply int _| partly pay the travelling expenses of all who may desire to emigrate ; 
elste Arthar Clough, in whose ® Remeins * a Ceoply Satevest- | it is also thought that the State should provide work at good wages 


ing paper about his own point of view may be seen, preferred to | whenever the labour market is redundant and employment is unduly 
shelve the question of dogma altogether; he concentrated himself | scarce. Additions are constantly being made to the list of those things 
upon his work and his domestic life, and—in the matter of religion | which people ought to do for themselves, but which they desire others 
—was content to fall back, in a sort of self-retentive attitude, | ° 4° for them.” : 
upon the permanent ‘religious tradition ” of humanity,—the tra- It is probably because I have endeavoured consistently to 
ditional, rather than the dogmatic, claims of justice, truth, purity, advocate the views contained in the above passage, that I have 
tenderness. What reasons are there why it is undesirable that an been honoured with a position of undeserved prominence in Mr. 
attitude—which, in the case of a rare nature like Clough’s, was | Jenkins most popular, widely-circulated book, where my opinions 
not only possible but, in some respects, attractive and impressive | on social questions receive special condemnation.—I am, Bie, &e., 
—should be generally taken up by men of thought and inquiry ? | F Hexry E caries 
‘Two reasons, chiefly ; one, that the controversy about the histori- (Our reference to the type of Mr. Jenkins sodicalion, referred 
cal basis of Christianity, in one word, the controversy about the | chiefly to the somewhat bitter tone which he, like Professor Faw- 
Incaruation, has never yet reached a point at which it can be said | °¢tt, assumes to the Liberal leader.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
that it becomes the duty of the intellect to revolt from a belief in | _ 
it. The other reason is that, as Professor Huxley himself implied | REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
in a noticeable speech before the London School Board, the brunt | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
of the practical struggle against ignorance and vice in the masses | Srr,—In your number of the 25th August you remark, very truly, 
has been, and now is, and probably will be for an indefinite | that the Birmingham movement for Reform of the House of Lords 
time, borne by those who believe in dogmatic Christianity and | is ‘a half-hearted one.” 
derive their stimulus from it. Indications, however, are not wanting that the question of the 
The Positivists hold a distinct and intelligible ground of their co-operation of the two Houses is rapidly coming to the front, and 
own ; they definitely give up the New Testament account of the | I venture to express an opinion that a truly Conservative Reform 
origin of Christianity as unbistorical, that is, as incapable of test | of the Upper House, not Radical abolition nor ‘Tory fossilization 
or demonstration ; and they construct a system of their own, in | of that body, is the process most to be desired in the interest of 
which Christianity, with its organic founder (as they hold him to | the Commonwealth. 
be), St. Paul, receives recognition as one of the systems of the It appears to me that the solution of the present difficulty will 
past which have been beneficial to humanity. | eventually have to be found in a combination of the two princi- 
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ples, not really discordant, of election and hereditary descent. 
Under such a scheme, while the Sovereign would continue to reign 
by mere right of birth, and the Commons to vote supplies by mere 
right of election, the Peers of the future would legislate by the 
double right of birth in a certain order and election as the fittest 
persons to represent that order. 

I need not remind your readers that it was upon a similar com- 
bination of the two principles that the Roman Senate, in the best 
days of the Republic, practically rested, It is, however, import- 
ant to remember that this Assembly not only built up the greatest 
and most coherent of all the world-empires, but also for some 
centuries maintained harmonious relations with a rival and demo- 
cratic depositary of power, the stormy Comitia of the Tribes. 

[t will be said, however, ‘‘ How combine election with here- 
ditary descent?” And the manner of selection of the Scotch and 
Irish Representative Peers will naturally be quoted as a not very 
satisfactory instance of this combination. 

Granting this, I would still ask if it might not be possible 
to obtain a better result by widening the electoral area. ‘The 
plan which I am about to suggest for the purpose will, 
perhaps, seem to you almost grotesque, from its unlikeness 
to our present arrangements, but I would ask you to 
consider whether it, or something like it, would not ensure a 
better modus vivendi between Lords and Commons than exists 
at present. ‘The plan is this. With certain exceptions, to be 
named below, let al/ the members of the House of Peers be elected, 
at the same time as the members of the House of Commons, by 
constituencies composed of the following classes :— 

1. Peers. 

2. Baronets, Knights, younger sons of Peers. 

3. Freeholders owning more than 200 acres of land. 

!. Persons paying Income-Tax or Incomes, from whatever 
source derived, of more than £1,000 a year. 

Let each county in the United Kingdom be represented by one 
Peer and a few of the larger and more important by two. 

The non-clected Peers should be :— 

1. Princes of the Blood. 

2. All Peers who are or have been members of the Cabinet. 

3. The Law Lords. 

1. ‘The Spiritual Peers. 

5. Newly created Peers for the first seven years from the date 
of their creation. 

Che total number of the non-elected Peers at the present time 
would be about 80, more than half of whom would be “new 
blood.” ‘The elected (allowing 20 for the extra Representatives of 
large counties) would be about 130. The House of Peers there- 
fore, which at present numbers about 420 nominal members, 
would be reduced to 210. And further, as I would propose that 
all Peers, British, Scotch, and Irish, should be equally eligible for 
any seat, there would be about 100 to add to the number of 
possible candidates for election, which would thus be raised to 
about 440, the number of seats, as before stated, being 130, a 
proportion of nearly 7 to 2. 

Of course this diminution in the size of the House is an essential 
part of the scheme. If there be any truth in the ideas here advo- 
cated, it would gain in the quality of its members far more than 
it would lose in quantity; the seats, being ‘* appreciated,” would 
become, more than at present, the object of desire, and there 
would be provided a certain amount of that competition for them 
without which election would be a farce. 

But what, it will be asked, is the object of introducing the 
principle of election at all? Mainly this,—to prevent the Peers 
from being, as Mr, Gladstone, with more truth than discretion, 
hinted that some of them were, ‘up in a balloon,”—ignorant of 
the real wants and thoughts of their fellow-countrymen. ‘To keep 
them from reflecting the mere prejudices of a clique—one can 
hardly say of a class—to put them ex rapport at least with the 
wealth, as much as may be with the intellect of the whole country ; 
to make their Conservatism truly conservative by teaching it when 
and how to reconcile itself with progress; to continue to the Re- 
presentative Peer that feeling of responsibility to others of which 
he has often felt the value, as steadying his course and giving 
weight to his words, while he was still a Representative Com- 
moner; to raise the character of the debates by excluding the 
Dundrearies and the Drivellers and retaining the earnest men who 
have some understanding of statesmanship, and who feel that they 
have a position to keep, if not one to make, these are some of the 
results which one would aim at in making such a change, and I do 
not believe they would all be sought in vain. 

I have only space to notice one objection. It will be said, ‘* You 
are trying to establish a plutocracy. Surely we have enough of 
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I answer that there is all the difference in the world between 
constituency of wealthand a Parliament of wealth ; between rich sg 
representing mobs and repeating democratic catch-words (which 
as far as they understand them, they do not believe in), for the sake 


of getting their wives and daughters into “society,” and the 





same rich men meeting to choose from among two or threo 
persons of hereditary rank the most fitting representative of their 
views. 

And, what is not least important, considering the tendency of 
our recent financial legislation, you thus provide for the chief con. 
tributors to the direct taxation of the country a voice in public 
affairs in some degree corresponding to the increased share of the 
public burdens which you are yearly laying upon them.—I ay 
Sir, &c., T. 


BOOKS. 
—_—~>—_ — 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.—THE WARS IN 
FRANCE.* 

WE confess to grudging Miss Yonge to the writing of history, 
and none the less that her history is so well and picturesquely 
written. What we want from her is another sort of chronicle ; 
that of the domestic life of the upper middle-class in England in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; for, considered in its nobler 
and more religious aspects, no one describes it for us so truly, 
That her range is a very limited one she would be the first to 
acknowledge. ‘Ihe limitation is due, we suspect, to a deliberate 
intention. She is too true an artist to care to plunge into subjects 
which she has had no adequate opportunity of realizing to herself; 
and a certain severity of moral taste, which is as much a part of 
some natures as an objection to musk, makes her shrink from 
dealing with that which is not innocent. It is to the honour of 
our English homes that they have afforded honest matter to s0 
genuine an artist. We think a great deal of the Paston Letters, 
which are, if we rightly recollect, an earliest record of a purely 
domestic nature (of the reign of Edward IV.). What would we 
not give for a novelette from a Miss Yonge of the fifteenth century, 
telling us really how the well-born dames of that day dwelt in 
their moated manors? Je it noted that they were neither stupid 
nor illiterate, being the contemporaries of Margaret Beaufort. 
Had we their story truly told, how much else could we not infer 
of the state of men and manners? If Cuvier from a fossil bone 
could reconstruct the entire beast, the philosophic historian from 
one truly-tinted zone might be helped to recreate the various colours 
of national life at a givenepoch. In the interest of future genera- 
tions, and in order that they may not think that forging widows, 
golden-haired baronets, wives who have committed bigamy, dairy- 
maids who escape the gallows by a hairsbreadth, and gentlemen 
who shut up mad spouses in their attics, made the staple of Eng- 
lish society in 1850 (we allude, as will be seen, to four of our 
greatest works of fiction by four famous hands), let us entreat 
Miss Yonge to give us a3 many varied pictures as possible of that 
peculiarly gracious English family life which is quite as true in its 
own way as anything else in our time and country; which is 
the genuine outcome of certain religious forces proper to England; 
of which the home at Hurstley was the great type and example, 
and its sainted master, John Keble, both a cause and a result. 

But since Miss Yonge is reposing on the chronicles of the 
middle ages, we are bound to say that she has made them very 
pleasant reading, and that her Wars in I’rance are aptly sym- 
bolized by the tiny knight on the title-page, who seems to be 
lightly leaping over the détroit from Dover to Calais. He may be 
supposed to stand for Ilenry V., for whom she has special affec- 
tion, and of whose exploits she gives so vivid and human a de- 
scription as almost to induce one to forgive her for spending her 
time in the re-writing of history. She doubts whether the picture 
given by Shakespeare of his wild youth be a true one ; the ‘* mad- 
cap Prince, idling for want of occupation, then shining forth asa 
gallant hero, is a true human character, but is he Henry of Mon- 
mouth ? Modern defenders have, on the other hand, drawn Henry 
a stern, grave, precise youth, kept back by his father’s jealousy 
till the moment came when, free to act, he rode like a stern re- 
former over prostrate France, carrying out with unswerving con- 
fidence what he believed to be his divinely-appointed mission.” 
We quote this sentence for the odd coincidence it suggests. It 
seems that people who ride like stern reformers over prostrate 


* Cameos from English History.—The Wars in France, By the Author of the “ Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Loudon: Macmillan. 
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Fanos =n still wont to consider that they do so in obedience to a 
divine mission. 

All sorts of curious life-like touches have been put into Miss 
Yonge’s pictures. Who that knows the country at the present 
day, when to be of royal blood is to be the butt of the news- 

pers, can realize that during the madness of Charles VI. (about 


1407) nobody dared wash him, ‘lest, in some partial return of | 


reason, he should have hanged them for disrespect. It was 
decided to have him seized in the night by ten men in masks, who 
washed him and made him decent, in spite of his resistance. He 
afterwards had a long lucid interval, perhaps in consequence of 
the attention paid him.” 

Henry began his French campaign with the siege of Harfleur ; 
and the extreme unreadiness of the French reads like a bit of the 
earlier war correspondence of 1870. He set out, as all history 
tells us, from Southampton, but Miss Yonge has disinterred two 
verses of an old ballad telling how,— 

‘Fair stood tho wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mortth of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry.” 
It took them two days to get across the Channel, and that passage 
is still the longest and most unpleasant way of getting to France ; 
and why Henry should have chosen it one does not see, for he had 
not long been there before he struck off to the east. ‘The strange 
thing was, that taking all this trouble to get to Harfleur, he 
did not know that the land for seven miles was all marsh, 
with deep ditches filled with water, and wide earthern ram- 
parts sloping up from them, and the causeways so narrow 
that a handful of French might have defended them against 
an army. ‘it seems strange that no one should have known 
enough of Normandy to avoid landing in such an unfavourable 
spot; but geography was, as yet, no part of military science, and 
invaders seem to have still steered as much at haphazard as Julius 
Caesar when exploring Britain. However, the French were 
equally insane in not availing themselves of these admirable 
defences. In effect the Treasury was empty, and the tax levied 
by the Dauphin had brought in nothing; the Generals had been 
nominated at the beginning of the month, but had no army, and 
all that could be done was to send 400 picked men to assist 
the Sire de l’Estonteville, the Governor of Harfleur, in his defence 
of the city. They took up the pavements to make the roads worse, 
but could attempt nothing active against the invaders.” Alas! 
this taking-up of pavements! Four hundred and fifty years and 
more are gone since Harfleur fell and Agincour was won, but at 
this moment the bridges over the Seine either show huge gaps in 
solution of continuity, or are mended up with planks and hand- 
rails until time and money may serve for their restoration. 
Harfleur fell, being battered with stone balls, and then came that 
great day of Agincour, in which the English army was so 
enormously out-numbered and made so tremendous a slaughter of 
the foe. ‘There are two coutemporary ballads on Agincour, and 
likewise a song written out with the notes on vellum, the very 
first of which the music has been preserved.” 

The old chronicles have a wonderful charm when they are dug 
out of their black-letter, and they suggest many curious observa- 
tions as to the relative condition of each nation at the present day. 
One is that England, though rapidly changing, is as yet much less 
altered than France. Any of the Napiers, for instance, might 
have lived back in the fifteenth century, and gone to do battle in 
France with France, without causing their companions any sense of 
violent incongruity. Havelock was not so unlike the victor who 
called up his little band on the morn of Agincour to hear mass 
and matins, or Hedley Vicars to the soldiers who at the summons 
to advance fell ‘every man prostrate to the ground in prayer, and 
rose with a piece of earth in his mouth as a remembrance of his 
mortality.” And the citizens of England were very much like 
what Mr. Thomas Hughes and Mr. Henry Kingsley are now, and 
gave in their loyal allegiance to him who would thump the 
hardest in a good cause. 

But over France, Heaven and St. Denis! what a change has 
come! Burgundy, did he now live and breathe, would get nothing 
by poisoning or stabbing Orleans; for Orleans has nothing to 
bestow, and his one ambition seems to be peace aud a quiet life 
and permission to lay his bones at Dreux. ‘Ihe peasants are no 
longer “* barbarous hordes,” they have infinitely gained in present 
civilization and comfort ; but the coherence of the nation is hardly 
gteater than when it was split up into quarrelsome provinces, 
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| nay, Franceis less a moral whole than then. Scolding newspapers, 
| fighting pro and con the Assembly at Versailles, take the place of 
the incessant combats of nobles and princes of the blood. Only 
Paris remains much the same as in the days when (it was the 
| 12th of June, 1419) she rose and massacred for six and twenty 
| hours certain usurping Armagnacs, into whose confused history it 
is bootless to enter. But France had then within her the vital 
| power of reorganization, and she became the country of Louis XL, 
Henry IV., and Louis XIV. Let us hope that she may yet 
retrieve her nationality, aud that we may never cease to be the 
worthy sons of those who with 


“Our Kynge went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chyvalrye.” 


PHILIP SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 
Mr. Murray’s series of Students’ Histories is well known as a 
collection of useful and unpretending educational works, useful 
not merely for school-boys, but for more advanced students, and 
not professing to be the result of great independent labour, but 
rather compilations and abridgments from the great historians. 
Mr. Philip Smith is, however, one of the few original writers in 
the series, and his present work, though to a large extent merely 
| an amplified edition of certain parts of his //istory of the Ancient 
World, and of course dependent for materials on the authors who 
have made different portions of antiquity their special study, is in 
no sense a mere compilation. It is an independent and fairly 
adequate history of the Oriental nations, and if it is not very 
interesting, fault must be found rather with the subject-inatter 
than with the author, who writes in the sober, unvarnished style 
befitting a work which professess to be primarily a manual of infor- 
mation. He is not altogether free from the besetting fault of 
the modern writers on early history, inability to distinguish clearly 
between what is known and what is supposed, or, what produces 
the same practical result, a tendency to over-estimate the value 
and completeness of the existing evidence. Nor are we entirely 
able to discover in what light he regards the historical statements 
in the early chapters of Greuesis, or rather the interpretation which 
has commonly been given to them. From some passages we might 
infer that he regards them as literal statements of certain facts, 
that, forinstance, the deluge was universal, and the beginnings of 
the human race were but 4,000 years before the Christian era ; 
elsewhere he seems to accept conclusions derived from geological 
and other considerations which are of a widely different complexion. 
We are of course not concerned here to discuss these questions, or 
to state our own views relating to them; but we may be allowed 
to express our regret that he should not have made his meaning 
more indubitable. 

The first portion of Mr. Philip Smith’s book is, of course, 
devoted to the history of Egypt, the country which for many 
reasons, from the antiquity of its civilization, from its connection 
with sacred history, from the impressive nature of its surviving 
monuments, has exerted a far greater influence over the imagina- 
tiou of historical students than any other uation of the ancient 
world, and has consequently been studied with much patience, and 
has elicited great autiquarian and historical enthusiasm. Obviously 
it would be impossible to obtain any better instance in which to 
note the difference between what is known and what is asserted, 
between genuine knowledge and avowed conjecture resting on dlata 
more or less insuflicient ; and the volume before us gives a suumary 
of both in a clear and compendious form, though, as we have 
hinted before, we by no means pledge ourselves to agreement with 
Mr. Smith’s views as to the amount and certainty of the knowledge 
we possess. Of the nine chapters which he devotes to Egypt, the 
first and the last deal with the ethnology, geography, insti- 
tutions, and life of the Egyptiaus, and though on the first 
of these topics speculation is proverbially vague—and Mr. 
Smith’s habitual caution prevents his arriving at any very 
definite conclusions — yet on the other subjects he gives a 
clear and well-arranged summary of knowledge which may 
for practical purposes be deemed genuine. (Geography and all 
dependent on it is necessarily certain, the only requisite being 
competent observation, which Egypt has assuredly not lacked. 
Institutions and ideas, whether social or political, inscribe them- 
selves on the monuments of a nation in unmistakable characters, 
though much of the detail stated by modern writers, especially in 
relation to the religious system of the Egyptians, rests on the still 
somewhat unstable foundation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
These have been deciphered with considerable success, but cannot 
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much to say that from the rudeness of the language and other 
difficulties, it is impossible that perfect certainty of interpretation 
can ever be attained. Moreover, institutions and ideas are per- 
manent; we are not much hindered in our comprehension of 
them by uncertainty, or even total ignorance, as to their 
chronological date. The worst error that we can fall into will be 
inability to determine which of two social or political phenomena 
was cause and which effect, and even this difficulty we can 
frequently surmount by means of comparison with other nations. 
That knowledge of such matters is valuable, perhaps the most 


be said tu have become universally intelligible ; indeed, it is not too | that is known, and more that is conjectured on plausible 


: geet ‘ grounds 
| Telating to these primitive empires, cannot do better than ping 


| sult the pages of Mr. Philip Smith. ‘They will find in him a guide 
| very trustworthy on collateral matters like geography, and errin 
in matters of pure history, not in discrimination, butin the enna 
| of credence he is willing to bestow. He can distinguish relatiye| 
between good and bad evidence, but he seems to us, on the ae 
| to estimate the absolute value of everything too highly. The 
conditions of the general problem change as we descend 
| the stream of time. Contemporary historians wrote of the 
| Persian Empire; the era of confusion, of the buuleverse. 


valuable part of all historical knowledge, none would deny ; not a | ment of the established order of things everywhere, which marks 


few might perhaps assert that such information was the only result 
of historical investigation really worth having, that to know suc- 
cessions of dynasties, and foreign wars, and royal alliances, is to 
collect a mere farrago of facts. ‘That the charge may be fairly 
mate against some historical writers of paying no attention to 
anything but these dry bones is doubtless true; but it may in 
general be laid down that without accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory proper, the sequence of events, which cannot be ascertained 
except by proper historical evidence, the results attainable in other 
departments are apt to be vague and meaningless. ‘Thus even if 
we care nothing who were the rulers of a nation, what its intestine 
contests, against what foreign enemies it contended and with what 
success, we are obliged to investigate such matters, if we would 
understand its social life, to say nothing of its political ideas. 
It is confessedly a much harder task to ascertain the truth respect- 
ing historical events, strictly so called, where chronology is all- 
important, and the lapse of a short time confuses or falsifies the 
evidence; and it is no disparagement of modern writers to say 
that with regard to all the nations of the ancient world, whose 
history is usually not told by eyewitnesses, or even by those who 
had access to trustworthy testimony and the faculty of estimating 
it, our knowledge is of a very imperfect kind. It is fragmentary, 
for we have accounts which profess to give detailed narratives of 
some events, while they barely mention others of obviously equal 
importance, and often have no accounts at all of whole periods. 
It is vague, confused, shadowy; for the sources of information 
were bad, falsified (as we have good reason to know in sundry 
instances, and naturally suspect in many others) by personal or 
national vanity, or by deliberate wish to make a mystery of the 
past, and were not made the best of by writers who had never 
dreamed of criticism. The most that is now possible has been made 
by the ingenuity of modern Egyptologers out of the available 
materials, which are certainly greater than exist in the case of 
any other early nation, and from Mr. Smith’s sketch of the 
‘* authorities for the history of Egypt” readers may judge of the 
amount of certainty which is possible under the most favourable 
circumstances. Herodotus is the earliest Greek writer on this, as 
practically on any subject, and he was told lies by the priests to 
an extent which even his uususpicious nature could not endure. 
The great authority of professed Egyptologers is Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest of the third century B.C., some fragments of 
whose work, including long lists of kings, are preserved to us by 
writers of a much later date. Some of his statements are contra- 
dictory to those on the monuments, many are in themselves in- 
credible, while with regard to none of them have we the slightest 
proof of their accuracy, except from the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Mr. Smith is emphatically right in declaring that the true materials 
for Egyptian history are to be found in the native monuments, in- 
scriptions, &c., and he gives an interesting classification of them. It 
is on this principle only that we can possibly hope to obtain any 
knowledge, and even then a further condition must be added, that we 
musttake what the monuments tell us, and make the best of it, not 
attempt to supplement their deficiencies or reconcile their contra- 
dictions by conjectures, however ingenious. As the hieroglyphics 
come to be thoroughly read, and their contents are fairly sifted, 
we shall approximate more nearly to the possession of a history of 
Egypt,—at present there is so much uncertainty, so much un- 
doubted fable, so many disputed interpretations, that we hardly 
care to dwell on it. The old and the middle monarchy, the thirty- 
one dynasties, Nitocris, Sesostris, and Cheops, all these are doubt- 
less a little better than idle inventions, but how much better ? 
One has heard of English chronicles beginning with Brut the 
‘Trojan, and working down to the writer's own times; but one 
does not believe in Brut the Trojan, or even in Arthur, because 
William the Conqueror was a real personage. 

Still more vague are the shadows of the great monarchies in 
Western Asia,—it is only Professor Rawlinson who will venture 
to attempt the weaving of a solid web out of materials as unsub- 


its rise, bears some traces of heroic legend, but very soon after 
| the founder we reach a period of genuine history. It is scanty, ag 
regards Asia, however full in Greece ; but it is real so far as it goes, 
| and the task of a modern summarizer is comparatively easy, That 
| Mr. Philip Smith should have succeeded there is what we had 
| every right to expect ; holding the views we have expressed regard- 
| ing the evidences for earlier history, we deem it higher praise to 
say that he has achieved the harder task tolerably than the easy 
one well. Greater success was perhaps impossible. A series of 
doubts and profound uncertainties will be wearisome reading to 
the majority, and not very profitable to any one. We can well 
forgive a conscientious writer, who has devoted himself to these 
obscure periods, for putting aside a rather unduly large proportion 
of doubt, and striving anxiously after a few convictions. 


OVERLAND JOURNEYS.* 
Tue two travellers whose books we have placed together, and of 
whom one is an American, the other an Englishman, went over the 
same ground during the latter part of their journey, but have very 
few features in common. ‘The main difference in their routes js 
that Mr. Knox started on the Amoor River, while Mr. Whyte 
began with the desert of Gobi; but from Kiachta they took the 
same course through Siberia, and both books end with the arrival 
at St. Petersburgh. For the honour of our country, we regret to 
say that Mr. Whyte’s book bears no comparison with Mr. Knox’s, 
The American traveller, no doubt, enjoyed his trip more, and was 
generally more fortunate than the Englishman, but it is not this 
alone which makes his book by far the most readable. Quickness 
of observation, liveliness of style, and fund of national exaggera- 
tion and characteristic anecdote, keep us interested through 600 
pages. Mr. Whyte’s book is much shorter, but is tame and want- 
ingin colour. The dreary journey across the desert, with a furious 
wind blowing, the sufferings of the travellers in their miserable 
carts dragged by stubborn camels, the piercing cold, the want of 
food and sleep, can hardly inspire a very lively description. Mr. 
Whyte, however, says that he is glad to have made the journey, and 
Mr. Knox had originally intended to make it. Probably, if the 
two writers read each other’s books, Mr. Knox will find some reason 
to rejoice that he did not venture across the desert, and Mr. Whyte 
will verify his own remark that American travellers have the 
advantage of Englishmen. 

The chief incidents in Mr. Whyte's journey were his being left 
bebind for a whole night in the desert of Gobi, and his meeting 
with one or two attempts at robbery. Mr. Knox’s experiences 
were of a much lighter cast, but are marked by greater variety. 
Instead of confining himself rigidly to what he saw, Mr. Knox 
borrows freely from everybody he met, and is always being re- 
minded of American stories which excel the points they are meant 
to illustrate. A propos of a Russian game of cards, Mr. Knox tells 
of a Western actor who went to Australia, and who found that the 
only drawback to his making a large fortune was the way in which 
all the receipts at the door were stolen by his treasurer. Not 
being able to get a more trustworthy man in the colony, the actor 
did not discharge his treasurer, but taught him an American 
game of cards, borrowed five dollars of him to start with, and then 
won back every morning the money taken the night before. 
Occasionally Mr. Knox’s love of telling stories leads to a 
repetition, as in the case of the two adventures with 
wolves, which have a very strong family likeness. But 
there is no sameness in his running remarks on persons and 
things, or in the quaint comparisons that are thrown out when- 
ever he meets with anything novel. A few instances of the kind 
will show what is the nature of his book. Describing a night 
visit to a Mongol family, he says, ‘‘ the lady of the house was 


* Overland through Asia: Pictures of Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar Life. By 
Thomas W. Knox. London: Triibner. Hartford: F. E. Blissand Co. 1871. 

* A Land Journey from Asia to Europe: being an Account of a Camel and Sledge 
Journey from Canton to St. Petersburgh, through the Plains of Mongolia and Siberia. By 
William Athenry Whyte, F.R.G.S. London: Low, Son, and Marston. 1871. 
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huddled under a coverlid about as large as a postage stamp, and 
did not appear encumbered with much clothing. The delay in 
admitting us was to permit the head of the house to dress in recep- 
tion costume, which he did by putting on his shirt.” A somewhat 
similar spectacle was presented a few days later on the shores of 
the Amoor. Mr. Knox met with some natives belonging to a 
wandering tribe, and he thus describes their garb and appear- 
ance:—** One of the native gentlemen was near the bank of 
the river in the attitude of an orator, but not properly 
dressed for a public occasion. His only garments were a hat 
and a string of beads, and he was accompanied by a couple 
of young ladies in the same picturesque costume, minus the 
hat and beads.” Both Mr. Whyte and Mr. Knox give us a 
description of a Russian bath, and neither seems to have enjoyed 
the steaming part of the process. But the reflection forced upon 
Mr. Knox’s mind was that a lobster must be very unfortunate 
when it went to pot and exchanged its green for scarlet. 
American, accustomed to travel on the Western rivers, Mr. Knox 
was not struck by the alacrity of ‘* wooding up” on the Amoor. 
After describing the leisurely way in which each of the deck hands 
looped a piece of rope round a few sticks, shouldered the bundle 
and walked on board, twelve men taking an hour and a half to 
ship four cords of wood, Mr. Kuox adds, ‘* There was but one man 
displaying any activity, and he was falling from the plank into the 
river.” ‘Che involuntary smartness of this movement, which was 
merely a tribute to the laws of gravity, shows the value of the 
exception. Probably Mr. Kuox finds more affinity to American 
ideas, at least as they are typified by Barnum, in the nature of the 
exports from the Amoor. One cargo of ice, he says, was sent to 
China, but it melted on the way from improper packing. A cargo 
of hams was consigned to a Hong Kong merchant, but when he 
opened the barrels he found they contained nothing but bones. 
“As the bone market was low at that time, he did not repeat his 
order.” The purchaser of the wooden hams probably came to the 
same conclusion. 

On their way through Siberia both the travellers naturally 
touch on the treatment of the persons sent there either for crimes 
or political causes, and here Mr. Knox is more favourable to the 
Russian Government than Mr. Whyte. The American writer 
says that the object of deportation to Siberia is to people the 
country, and that if the exiles were treated so cruelly that half of 
them died on the road the policy of the Government would be 
defeated. Mr. Whyte alludes chiefly to the labour imposed upon 
the exiles after their arrival, and to the absolute degradation of 
many people of good family whose only offence is hostility to the 
Russian Government. On this question we may fairly assume 
that each writer is guided by his own sympathies. Mr. Knox 
was treated with great courtesy at Irkutsk by the Russian 
Governor-General, and may have received his information from 
official and slightly interested sources. Yet we should have 
thought that the career of Rufin Piotrowski, which he narrates in 
this volume, would have produced a more marked effect upon his 
mind. Among matters connected with the Russian Government 
We may mention the case of a favourite actor who was arrested 
because the Emperor Nicholas had spoken to him iu the 
public garden. The police had orders to arrest anyone 
who spoke to the Emperor, and the actor being addressed 
by the Emperor could not help replying, so he came within 
therule. The Emperor was much vexed at this stupidity, and 
wanted to make any amends in his power, but the only favour 
asked by the actor was that his Majesty would never address him 
again in the public garden. Mr. Knox was treated at Irkutsk 
as the representative of the United States, had to return thanks 
for the President and Congress and to propose the Emperor's 
health at a dinner where the Governor-General was present. 4- 
propos of this speech, which lasted only two minutes, we are told 
that another American had made a much longer oration in the 


same hall in answer toa toast given by General Mouravieff. After 


the American had spoken for six or eight minutes, the General 
asked some one at table to translate what had been said. “He 
thanks you,” was the reply. The American 
8ix or eight minutes more, and a similar demand was made 
on the interpreter. ‘He thanks you 
the reply. A closing period of the same length led to a third 
question, and the third reply was, ‘‘ He thauks you very much 
indeed.” It seemed to the American speaker that Russian must 
be a very comprehensive language, if it reproduced an address of 
twenty minutes in three or four words. However, when Mr. 
Knox went to buy a sleigh for the journey from Irkutsk to Nijui, 
he found that brevity was not the rule in bargaining. He and his 
friend talked for half an hour before the word “sleigh” was men- 


As an | 


spoke for 


very much,” was 


| tioned, and in answer to an impatient remark, his friend said it 
was necessary to angle very cautiously and begin a long way from 
| the desired subject. “If you want to buy a horse,” Mr. Knox 
| was told, “‘ pretend that you want to sell a cow, but don't mention 

the horse at first. If you do, you will never succeed.” Mr. Knox 
| waited at Irkutsk till snow had fallen, but we presume he started 
| earlier than Mr. Whyte, whose account of the cold he experienced is 
| painful, even in the severity of the present summer. However, the 
| Baikal lake was not frozen, so that the strange sensation of cross- 
ing it on a sleigh, which was described to Mr. Kuox by a gentle- 
man in Irkutsk, was denied to the English traveller. According 
to this account, the ice on the lake was six feet thick, but so 
| transparent as to give the impression of driving over the surface 
of the water. Moreover, when the sleigh left the shore the 
opposite side of the lake was not visible. Mr. Kuox mentions the 
violent snow-storms which sweep over the north-eastern parts of 
| Siberia, and which sometimes bury whole parties of travellers. 
On one occasion, some people were forced to take refuge in a 
hollow, but the snow drifted so rapidly that when two of the 
party dug their way out they found themselves unable to reach 
their companions, and before the storm was over the drift was 
fifty feet deep. The bodies of the other travellers were not 
recovered till the suow melted again, and then the remains of 
men and dogs were found huddled together as if they had closed 
| up for the sake of warmth and had perished of suffocation. We 
| commend this instance to Mr. Whyte, who tells us that winter is 
the best time for crossing the desert of Gobi, and who seems to 
have been fortunate in not having snow with the wind that swept 
those regions. 

It can hardly be thought that either of the books before us wil) 
tempt future travellers, or cause any vivid desire for the intense 
cold of Siberia and the journey in carts drawn by camels. The 
New York banker who had never heard of Irkutsk may gain some 
information from Mr. Knox's book, but is not likely to be tempted 
to set up a branch establishment in that town. Mr. Whyte does 
| not regret having taken his trip, as it is over, but says nothing on 
| earth would lead him to repeat the experiment. This is fair warn- 
| ing, and it will scarcely be thrown away unless Mr. Kuox’s lively 

Americanisms serve as an antidote. 








THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON.* 
| Ir is not long since we reviewed a book by this author in the faith 
| that it was only a true story in one sense, namely, that it was true 
|to human nature. ‘lhe correspondence which took place iu this 
paper about it, however, elicited the fact that the outline of the 
| story was supplied by the biography of Henry Martyn, and Holme 
| Lee assured us that the prologue to Her Title of Honour had 
‘intimated as much. When we saw Ilolme Lee’s letter the book 
/was no longer before us, but we read that prologue before 
| reading the tale, and again very carefully after finishing it, in ex- 
| pectation of discovering that a real life was sketched in the story, 


| but we could find in the prologue no justification for our surmise. 
| We recall all this because there is to the novel now before us a 
‘prologue of the same vague purport, and we may again be mis- 
| taking reality for fiction. Wecan have no doubt that an author 
| should give his readers the most unmistakable assurance that his 
| story is founded on fact when such is the case, otherwise, however 
skilfully the tale may be worked out, or fiction and fact be 
| blended, he is, nevertheless, taking credit for the conception of 
| characters and plot to which he is in no way entitled. In Miss 
| Barrington some of the circumstances are sufficiently remarkable 
|and some of the actors sutfliciently characteristic to raise un- 
| pleasant doubts as to whether we are not again reading a chronicle 
of lives that have been really lived, but on the other hand, the 
| general current of events is similar enough to that of a thousand 
novels to enable us to disregard our doubts and treat the Beautiful 
Miss Barrington aa a simple work of fiction. If it had been com- 
pressed into one volume containing the greater part of the third, 
a little of the first, and almost none of the second, we should have 
thought it almost as perfect of its kind as we found /ler Title of 
Honowr. As it is, we found it, on the whole, weary work to read it. 
Authors ought to kuow best, but the custom of padding and 
‘filling in and repeating, till a tale is dragged out to its nine 
hundred pages, seems to us simply suicidal. The very look of 
| three volumes is a weariness, unless from a very rare hand iudeed, 
|that has the observation or the humour or the originality of 
genius ready for every page. In our last notice of Holme Lee we 
ventured a remark against diary-writing, and this story, though the 
diary takes the form of letters, justifies our opiuion. Tuere can be no 


| 


| * The Beautiful Miss Barrington. By Holme Lee. Loudou: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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naturalness in a young lady’s letters to her dearest friend, if there 
is not in them much matter, both fact and feeling, of little interest 
to any other reader, and less still to the public; and besides the 
trivialness of the facts—such as that I am writing ‘“‘with my 
blotting-book held in my hand, close to my murky window, for a 
glimpse of daylight,” &c.,—there is the abundance of small indigna- 
tions, enthusiasms, joys, despairs, &c., all necessary to a simple 
outpouring to a confidante, but having no dramatic force when 
retailed at second-hand in a letter, after the occasions which 
called them forth are passed. But letters are necessary to the 
biographical form of story, as it is not easy without them for the 
biographer to obtain all his information, and by no other means 
can he pretend to report accurately the details of scenes that do 
not pass under his own observation; and this is one of many 
objections which we have, aud have often expressed, to tales that 
take the shape of biographies. Much of the padding is supplied 
by these letters from the heroine to her biographer, in which we 
have details of ragged schools and visits to the poor, talk about 
jand-enclosure, catalogues of pictures, accounts of festivals and 
fétes, a description of Hampton Court, and much else that 
has the very faintest, if any, connection with the story; 
and in which also we have what alone puts us out of conceit with 
the beautiful heiress, namely, a sentimental playfulness, border- 
ing on affectation, as when she speaks of ‘carolling an air by 
the open window,” or says, ‘‘ Papa and George and somebody 
else exclaimed with delight at the airy, fairy, elegant, simplicity 
of my apparel. ..... and Prince Charming came to see me 
‘dressed before I went,—he was the somebody else. Pray don’t 
purse up your mouth so dubiously, Cousin Clare. He asked simply, 


—might he come? and another somebody answered as simply, he | 


might, if he thought it worth while. .... . Oh, Cousin Clare, I 


am so happy! But what a sigh that was! it almost blew away | 


my letter; it would have blown it quite away, but for the weight 


of matter in its pages.” For the same purpose of filling up we | 


have a crowd of uninteresting personages, lords and ladies courting 


the heiress, birds of prey at her father’s card-table, Low-Church | 


old maids offering advice, poor young-lady cousins and rich young- 


gentlemen admirers, companions, doctors, ageuts, poor dependents, | 


&ce. Nevertheless, there is enough beauty and power to make a 
moderate reputation, and fill a goodly-sized volume, without a 
superfluous or tedious paragraph. 

The story is of an heiress whose mother dies early, and whose 
father, being dependent on his daughter and thoroughly selfish, is 


interested to keep her unmarried, and too engrossed in self to protect | 


her from the machinations of her great-uncle, the heir-at-law, and 
his creature, Miss Reed, who contrives to become her gouvernante. 
Felicia falls in love with a wounded Crimean hero in every way 
worthy of her, but who has no worldly possessions; and forthwith 


her enemies try by every means to separate them, representing | 


him to her as a mercenary adventurer, as unequal to her in rank, 
and so forth. The spirit and sweetness with which she parries all 
these thrusts is inimitably done ; her simple disbelief in reports and 
rumours, and her confidence in her lover and his faithfulness; and 
her own unconcealed determination to be true to him—even in 
respectful opposition to her father’s wishes — makes us believe 
in her ultimate success, notwithstanding her biographer’s confessed 


detection of a latent weakness in Felicia which will be her ruin. | 


Failing to frighten her about her lover's motives, her father, 
during an illness which he has, makes her believe that bis 
debts are such that the possession of the property—a power 
which she would lose by marriage—is the only salvation for 
his character, and she yields and dismisses her lover. Here, 
again, there is a wonderful and most delicate truth to nature 
in her melancholy reliance for her future happiness on the 
father whom she loves so devotedly, and for whom she has 
sacrificed all—it is here that the interest and the principal beauty 
of the story really begin, at the end of the second volume— 
and in the deep dejection which follows his cool desertion of her 
as soon as his purpose of separating her from her lover is accom- 
plished. ‘Then follows an attempt by her uncle and “ Reed” to 
prove her insane because she wanders about alone and mopes,—an 
attempt frustrated by the character of the physicians consulted, 
and then a more successful one to make her believe that her lover 
has heard rumours of her insanity and has given up all thoughts of 
her. At last she comes of age, and having paid her father's 
debts and satisfied the cormorant uncle, she is allowed, nay, 
urged, to marry an old lover of her childish days, for whom she 
cares only as for a brother; but she has lost the purpose of exist- 
ence and is acquiescent ; George takes her to London, and she and 
her Prince Charming meet again, and temptation, for a long time 
unresisted, ends in a grand struggle with evil, in which they con- 


| quer; and on her part with disease, in which she succumbs, And 
| herein this last act is the greatest power and beauty of the book. The 

description of her childish beauty and almost sad devotedness and 

dreamy imaginativeness is very beautiful. That of her winnin 
| unselfishness and patient fortitude, side by side with her meng 
| defiant persistence and cheerful hope, is still better and more 
attractive ; but before them all is the touching and exquisite pic. 
ture, which is quite unique, of the attitude of her mind when her 
reason has for a time resigned its sway, to resume it only on the 
decay of her physical powers. Her confidante and biographer 
| goes to visit her, and listens to her as she wanders away into the 

past, coming back from time to time to the present, as in the 
| following passage ; but no single extract can give the touching 
| effect of the connected narrative :— 


“Now that I remomber again, I wish, I wish I could got out of the 
world where all would be new, and nothing to remind me of this dread. 
ful misery! [ am so afraid in the night-time, that I clutch hold of the 
| thought of God, as the only thought that can save me from falling abso- 
| lutely under possession of the Devil,—that old madness of the Scriptures 

"—‘ You cannot do better, and it wi/l save you, my darling! * erjeg 

I.—‘ You have faith that it will. Often when I am pleading that I trust 

in the Lord, something puts it into my heart that I am a hypocrite, ouly 

pretending, and that He does not answer me, because He knows I am 

trying to cheat with false prayers. I wonder whether that old clergy- 

man at Ashencliffe knows anything of the trials of this life, or whether 

his sermons are all about the other, like fairy-tales ?’—The church. 

doors must have been open, for we could hear the organ and singing 

where we sat. We were silent until the music ceased, and then Felicia 

reverted to my proposal for prayers. I could only nod my acquiescence, 

—all at once the sorrow of the scene had overcome me, and I could not 

have steadied my voice to read. Felicia smiled at my emotion, then 

kissed me affectionately, and said she would say her prayer, the only ong 

she remembered that suited her condition; and standing up before the 

window sho recited in a low tone of most passionate pleading that psalm 

of sorrows :—‘ Out of the depths have I cried unto the, O Lord: Lord 

| hear my voice: O let thine ears consider well the voice of my suppli- 
cations. If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss: 0 

Lord, who may abide it? But there is forgiveness with theo, that thou 

| mayst be feared. I look for the Lord: my soul doth wait for him: in 


| 





| 


| his word doI hope. My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
| watch for the morning! I say more than they that watch for the 
morning. O my soul, trust in the Lord, for in the Lord there is mercy; 
| and with him is plonteous redemption. And he shall redeem thee from 
all thy sins.’ Long before Felicia camo to an end, I had broken down 
and was sobbing aloud. But she was perfectly abstracted, and wore a 
countenance of great exaltation. Carr, who had returned at the sound 
of her mistress’s voice, intimated that I had better escape before she ob- 
served me, and I mado haste to go lest my poor darling should see my 
tears, and be brought down from her blissful eestasy.” 


' Though Felicia’s is the only character that wins our admiration, 
there are others of considerable power. Uncle Ralph, the heir-at- 
law, is admirably conceived; the naturally well-meaning man 
soured by the fortune which made him a younger son and set 
women in his way to the succession, and by the disposition 
which made the proper road to independent gain irksome and 
ultimately impossible. The antagonism—struggle we cannot call 
it, for he is incapable of the thought of anything so good and 
great as a struggle with his evil passions—but the antagonism 
between his more natural and respectable self and his morbid 
hankering after the goods which he has learnt to feel ought to be 
his, is graphically and humorously drawn ; and equally well done is 
the miserable *‘ Reed,” the fawning, yet malicious companion. 
We wust find room for her introduction to us:— 


“In the course of the afternoon, while Arthur was reading to mo, Miss 
Reed stole in on our quiet fireside entertainment,—literally, stole in; for 
a low tap on the window-pane was our first warning of her, and the next 
minute she entered the drawing-room unannounced, except by herself. 
‘I thought I should take you by surprise,’ said she, assuming that the 
surprise must be surely a delight. She had an impertinent familiarity 
of manner that I could with difficulty tolerate, but no coldness had any 
effect in discouraging hor airs of intimacy. She accepted the chair 
Arthur offered her, and inquired how we did with all the cordiality of a 
dear friend. ‘How welcome is the presence of those we love at this 
season! and how have you both been lately? There his been sad 

trouble at Stoneleigh since last we met,—has there not? I have longed 
to see you, but you know very, very seldom I can be spared, and will 
| have excused me,—I wish everybody was as indulgent! But this morn- 
ing while I was dressing, I said to myself, “Tho afternoon will be an 
opportunity, —at the Manor, Mrs. Bethell will have her daughter and her 
sweet Felicia, and I shall run across to the Rectory, and spend a salu- 
tary hour with the good rector and his nice little wife.” And pray how 
is the baby, the darling boy, tho precious, wee Johnny? I must not 
forget the baby! It would nover do to forget the baby, would it?” ..-+ 
Nothing is moro odious to me than the affectionateness of a person I 
dislike. Alone with me, Miss Reed was affectionate both in word and 
deed. The door had hardly closed upon Arthur, when she was impelled 
to rise from her seat, to lay hold of my two hands with a tender vehe- 
mence, and then to kiss me. Her effusiveness abated as suddenly as it 
had risen, but instead of throwing me off my guard, as it was meant to 
do, of opening my heart and relaxing my lips, it only provoked me to 
caution, and doubled my wariness...... I invited my visitor to 
take her warm velvet bonnet off while she stayed, and her compliance 
was immediate. ‘I will, dear, for the weight incommodes me,’ said she; 
| and suiting the action to the word, she laid her fashionable head-gear 
in Arthur’s empty chair, and revealed to my observation a neat skull- 
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of net, with an opening behind for her scanty knot of yellow hair to 

po through, and a space in front wide enough to admit a tier of gauzy 
nd She was very ugly, the worst of her ugliness being the clay-blue 
feathery tint and texture of her skin in contrast with her yellow hair. 
Hier eyes were greenish-grey, the brows and lashes redly dofined ; for 
the rest, her features were large and strongly marked. She was a woman 
whom you might hate easily, but whom, if you undertook to despise her, 
ou must despiso with a latent dread. For the lips that could kiss and 
carneying enthusiasm could open and shut in savage, biting 


purr with , . i 
j under that stolid exterior there burned a restless, envious, 


words, ant 
bitter, cruel heart. 


A COMIC LIFE OF THE EX-EMPEROR.* 
We gather from the preface that the publisher had a some- 
what original idea in intermixing the two distinct parts of this 


book. He tells us that ‘after he had looked over what Mr. | 


Haswell had written about the Emperor, he felt that there still 
remained a part of the story untold, viz., that part which is con- 
tained in the public caricatures appearing immediately after each 
important event in the hero's career.” Accordingly, a selection of 
earicatures with explanatory letter-press is bound up with the 
narrative, the result being in fact two narratives, which the 
reader can peruse simultaneously, the one, according to the pub- 
lisher’s idea, forming the complement of the other, and the éwo 
enabling the reader to ‘‘ arrive at an opinion not very far from the 
trath.’ But we very much fear that this brilliant notion of 
mixing up two books of a different nature, which will give an 
impression of the subject more correct than eitherof them singly, has 
not been very successfully carried out. Unfortunately for the pub- 
lisher, the narrative which the caricatures are to supplement and 
modify is itself a caricature, all the more happy because it is un- 
designed. Instead of giving the public two different books in 
one, therefore, he has only managed after all to present them with 
asingle homogeneous volume, what we may call, from its whole 
style and method, and its travesty of sentiment and fine writing, 
a comic life of the Ex-Emperor. As such it may be read with 
some amusement, and is not without its moral. 


To begin with, there is something not a little odd in the grotesque | 


audacity with which “Part I.” is put forward at all as a story 
of the career of Louis Napoleon. We could forgive omissions and 
want of proportion in a collection of caricatures, as the caricatures 
of a definite period of time may vary so much in felicity of treat- 
ment that the collector will be compelled by mere regard for artistic 
merit to give disproportionate space to some incidents compared 
with others. But in a prose sketch we should expect some attempt 
at completeness. In the present case, however, there is not only 
no attempt at completeness, but an attempt to palm off as the 
story of Napoleon III. the barest rechauff’ of the leading personal 
incidents, such as the most cursory study of the newspapers of the 
day might have supplied. And this is not the worst. Even a 
résumé of the newspapers, unverified and unconsidered, might have 
sufficed for a catchpenny publication, reminding the general 
reader of what he was in a hurry to know something about, with- 
out pretending to the accuracy of a real biography. but the pre- 
sent writer is quite indifferent to his incidents, omits at random 
long chapters of his hero's history, and slurs over the development 
of particular scenes. To take only the last part of the book, the 
long period from 1860 to 1870 is glanced at without even an 
allusion to the part played by the Ex-Einperor in the American war, 
or his diplomacy in the Polish insurrection in 1863, or his remark- 
able illuess in 1869, upon which so much of the future history of 
France depended. Such incidents as are noticed—the Mexican 
venture, the International Exhibition in 1867, the Biarritz recrea- 
tions, the plebiscite in 1870 —are oddly enough jumbled, and there 
8 not, to go farther back, the trace of a thread in the narration 
from 1850 downwards. Earlier in the work there is the same free- 
and-easy style in dealing with the incidents, but the effect is not 
80 glaring, the personal narrative not being so mixed up with the 
history of France. Of the absurdity of the latter part of the 
work, however, there can be no doubt, as almost anything written 
about French political history in those years, and in whatever 
order, would have answered the purpese of a history of Louis 
Napoleon as well as the present narrative. The only way we can 
Account for the deficiency is to suppose that, having been allotted 
certain space, and having filled up a great deal with Napoleonic 
manifestoes, chiefly Republican ones of 1843-50—which read 
very oddly now—the author was obliged to conclude anyhow, 
and so presents us with this strange sketch, in which so many 
parts the hero played are altogether left out. 
But we must do justice to the positive qualities of the sketch, 








* 7), 2 . - 
Mu hed Man of his Time. Part J. The Story of the Life of Napoleon lJ. By James 
= Haswell Part IT, The Same Story as told by Popular Caricaturists of the Last 
‘arty Years, London: John Camden Hotten. 


| without which its merely negative sins of omission would hardly 
make it a caricature. So far as the author can make it, the book 
is an indiscriminate eulogy of the Ex-Emperor, and his govern- 
ment, and everything pertaining to him, couched in a curious 
dialect of the writer's own, to which we can only do justice by a 
few extracts. ‘Take, for example, the eulogy of Queen Hortense, 
of whom the author refuses to believe anything scandalous, though 
aug in a clumsy fashion enough to raise more than suspicion : 
/‘*A noble woman she was, and as enlightened as noble. The 
| gifts of her mind vied with the attributes of her soul,—her 
wit subtle, keen, and almost manly; her thoughts refined and 
comprehensive ; her aspirations sublime. Even to this day her 
countrymen are proud of those lyrical melodies which she poured 
forth with the inspiration of a Sappho, and which have found an 
echo in every civilized country.” It is evident from such a 
| passage that Mr. Haswell’s style is no ordinary one, and we should 
|at any rate shrink from criticizing the author who perceives in 
the melody of ‘“Partant pour la Syrie” a strain of Sappho’s 
inspiration. Just as fine in its way is the author's moralizing over 
the effects of Queen Iortense’s death on the character of her son, 
| to which he traces the reserve and silence of the man of mystery. 
| We have no space for the whole passage, but he begins as follows: 
|**Severe bereavements almost invariably leave some indelible 
mark behind them. ‘Their effects are various: mostly beneficial, 
| sometimes ennobling; seldom maudiin, except with weak minds, 
| Hard as it may seem to say so, it frequently is a great gain to us 
'to lose the dearest object of an affection. Death-beds of love 
‘have been bedewed with sincerer tears of penitence than have 
gushed to the smiling oratory of the preacher, than have wet the 
pillow of a hopeless illness, or have flowed over providential 
‘reverses of fortune.” ‘The ‘concatenation of epithets” here is 
| very fine, and we should despair of finding another author equal to 
| the invention of a classification of the effects of bereavement into 
| beneficial,” ‘‘ennobling,” and ‘‘ maudlin,” or who could dis- 
tinguish so minutely and in a breath between the ‘ bedewing,” 
‘ gushing,” ** wetting,” and “ flowing” characters of tears. The 
| author's strong language is also of a peculiar character, as the 
| following odd bit of swearing against Germans may demonstrate. 
France, he says, in 1870 had perhaps ‘less experience than 
other European nations of the fecundity of a race endowed, like 
the lower animals, with marvellous procreative powers, which 
‘threaten to overrun the world with guttural barbarians, and which 
have already foisted such a horde of shirtless princes, with 
little to recommend them save a dubious title and a crackjaw 
/name, on the bounty of so many countries.” We might quote 
| many more specimens of this singular style, down to the curious 
_and sudden peroration :—‘ Drop the curtain, aud let us sing with 
heart and voice—God save the (Queen!” but our readers may 
imagine for themselves what it is to have the praises of the Ex- 
Emperor sung at intervals in this sort of language throughout a 
narrative sketch which deals with the incidents of his career in 
| the way we have described. ‘The obvious sincerity of the author 
spoils the impression a little, but still it is impossible to get rid of 
the impression that Part I. of this book is as much a caricature as 
Part I[., with which it is bound up for the sake of a modifying 
tone. The book abounds in such touches as the comparison of 
Hortense with Sappho, and the Second Napoleon is treated 
throughout as ‘skilled to rule in peace” as his great uncle was 
in war. It is almost superfluous to add that there is not any- 
where an estimate of the hero’s character. The author entertains 
the simple notions current within certain limits in England about 
the Emperor,—that he was a friend of England and made France 
prosperous, and was exactly suited to rule these queer French 
people ; and the constant repetition of these ideas in connection 
with a career which, whether true or not, they do not describe in 
the least, is another obvious reason for the caricaturist air of the 
narrative. 

While we point out, however, coutrary to the publisher's notion, 
that the book is of a piece, we are bound to add that * Part LL.” is 
by far the most interesting. ‘The career of the Emperor undoubtedly 
lends itself to avowed caricature, beginning with the prologues 
of Strasburg and Boulogne, which were most appropriate farcical 
introductions to a gigantic extravaganza. All through, notwith- 
standing the real ability of the hero, there was also a constant 
trading upon reputation ; an attempt to magnify his capacity for a 
part he could not wholly fill; something hollow and theatrical, and 
meant only to impose on the world, in every characteristic speech 
and incident, from the first appearances in the costume of the great 
{mperor to that miserable skirmish of Saarbriick, got up to give 
the heir to the dynasty a safe ‘‘ baptism of fire.” Accordingly, the 


, ** grotesque ” predominates in the career, and is in truth most hap- 
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pily hit off in many of the caricatures of the time. If the pretender | volume. Indeed the author avows at the outset that it is hard to 
had not strutted about in the costume of his uncle, the artist | ascertain when the conquest of Ireland was completed, or even 
in almost the first caricature here given, could not have ventured | whether the people are yet subdued. However, he has not taken 
to show the exultation of the Strasburg shoeblack in recognizing | advantage of this doubt to declare his series of “ Portraits” inter. 
a new Emperor by his boots! In the same way, in the Boulogne | minable; on thecontrary, he terminates it in the time of Elizabeth 
affair, the attempt to invade France with an army of sixty raga- | (a late period certainly in which to distinguish Anglo-Norman 
muffins would not have seemed so ridiculous as it did, but for the Knights); but to this queen’sreign from her father’s he has leapt with 
tame eagle which the adventurer took with him as the symbolic a politicimpetuosity which enables him to omit all reference to the 
eagle of his dynasty, and which would xot fly up and perch on the religious and hierarchic questions that so much contributed to 
statue of his uncle at Boulogne. In 1848, again, the adventurer is revive the first contest of nationalities. The romancer’s licence 
once more put in a comic light by a cartoon representing a crowd | claimed by our author must be supposed to cover a large amount 
of citizens and citizenesses readirg open-mouthed his address to of inaccurate citation and slovenly recital in it, that will soon be 
the electors, which consists of the First Emperor’s great-coat, | observed by any one consulting him in a serious temper. 
cocked-hat, jack-boots, and telescope. ‘There must have been It is not often easy to confront Mr. Gibson with his authorities 
something false in a character which was hit so palpably by such | in order to ascertain how far he has read them by the light of 
jests. The spirit and drawing of many of the cartoons, we may add, | imagination ; but we notice a bit of Tacitus where it is hardly q 
are really excellent, giving a real account of the incidents to which | ‘‘ scientific use ” of this faculty which is evinced, as well in the 
they relate. The Boulogne fiasco, for instance, is effectively told, the | translation as in the unconscious inferences. By good luck it ig 
sketches of the Emperor enlisting his Falstaffian following, the | only for the sake of a loose historical parallel that the passage has 
hackney-coach conveying his party to the steamer, including a | been brought before us. Mr. Gibson writes :— 
cage with a tame eagle, and the steamer itself, with its cargo of | ‘There is an old saying that history repeats itself. About 700 years 
sea-sick and suffering conspirators, being especially effective. | before this, an Irish provincial King, in somewhat similar circumstances 
Later on, in 1848, thee is powerful sketch of the  Pagiebot | teeof Dermot, King of Leinster, wontto the Roman Genera tensa. 
Napoléonien,” a skiff in the shape of an inverted cocked-hat, with | Sin 3 I aE fi “6 700." ; 
the Emperor on board, drawn by an eagle, which the E g, | Senne © pemnge © milegeies te the Ages * 708," Sr ae 
pe ’ y an eagle, which the Emperor, $ : 
A : i | nearly eleven centuries than seven intervened between the life. 
plying whip and rein, is hardly able to check ; and more powerful | Gina at Masledie, and thn canttsiatio: of Di id. But] 
still, a sketch of the Emperor driving a dog-cart and dressed a | 08 - wiieaieibs —— —— 
l' Anglais, whom an old soldier is staring at with the exclamation, | sie ae F Teel er 
«Oh! and ia that my Emperor? ‘Those raseals of English, how they | .xindrajctaimstance i tus rosordod by Tacitus. | Agricla bar 
have changed him!” This second part of the book, however, is also | some domestic sedition. He detained him for some time. I have often 
unsatisfactory. It omits to tell us, except in a very few instances, | heard from him that Ireland might be conquered and retained by ons 
where Churivari is acknowledged, the place of original publication of | 8°™44 legion and moderate supplies; and that, as it regards Britain, it 
(iethitiiiities ain ime deme mks A: RE would be an-advantage if both Roman arms and liberty were removed from 
e, , POIs in CRFOWINg UgAt OB ThE Ri | their sight. 

tory of the time ; and in the second place, it is, like the first part, We found this last clause quite unintelligible, and were even 
terribly deficient. Certain parts of the hero’s life are delineated, but | startled at the notion of a king expelled for a domestic sedition, 
many scenes and passages which would have been equally interest- | though imagination prompted us to infer that he had violated 
ing are omitted. Of the latter, we may remember the proposals | ¢hose inalienable rights of national sovereignty, or perhaps of the 
for a congress in 1863, the Roebuck and Lindsay mission from | yfaterfamilias, which the Irish even in those remote times may 
the Emperor to the House of Commons, and the whole history pooren have been well acquainted with. But even the transla 
from 1864 to 1866, which is almost without a sketch. We could | tion before us, defective as it will appear, fails to show that the 
perhaps excuse the omission of such a cartoon as that of Charivari | petty king went to Agricola ‘‘to invite him to undertake the con- 
in 1869 representing Dr. Nelaton as being elevated to the Senate | quest of Ireland.” Why should so large a project have spontane- 
on abladder ; but the whole incidents of the deception of the Em- | ously entered the brain of this unpatriotic genius ? It is more likely 
peror in 1866 were most legitimate topics for caricature, and many | 4) his depositions as to its feasibility were first wormed from him 
excellent ones exist. We remember one in Punch representing | py the experienced Roman General. But let us proceed to look at 
the Emperor as a Paris rag-picker trying to pick up a few pieces of | the Latin text (J. Agric. Vita, c. 25) :— 

German territory, and Bismarck appearing as housekeeper towarn| ,, Nori “4. . . : 
hi ff. Altogether. th 1 f this book ie hi | Agricola expulsum seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis 
nS gees ew Venue © this book as a caricature-history exceperat, ac specie amicitiw in occasionem retinebat. Sape ex eo audivi, 
lies more in its suggestion of what might be done than in anything legione et modicis auxiliis debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse. 
actually accomplished. Where so much has been effected with com- | Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profuturam, si Romana ubique arma, 
paratively so little effect, it might not be difficult to make a real | hig ene sata = 
selection, with an intelligible thread of connection and with a good | Ve can now understand that the king was expelled dy the sedition, 
explanatory letter-press. ‘The present volume, with its burlesque | and that, as regards Britain, it would have been an advantage had 
narrative and omissions of every kind, though it is, no doubt, a | the Roman arms been everywhere, and liberty, as it were, 


cause of laughter, is too slight an affair even to be considered as removed out of sight. The ambiguity of * heard er ol 
a caricature-history of the Emperor. (from Agricola, or the Hibernian) may be certainly laid to the 


charge of Tacitus’s curt Latin. But it was not the part of ap 
<auiialemcticis a - . imaginative historian to find in the sonorous phrase ‘ac specie 
m : GIBSON - CONQUEST OF IRELAND.* | amicitia in occasionem retinebat” nothing “a signified than 
THERE is a curious mixture of the apologetic and complacent tone | « he detained him for some time.” A not unoccupied reader may 
in Mr. Gibson's prefatory description of his “ attempt to write detain any book for some time, but it is another thing to retai 
history in the attractive form of Historical Portraits,” and his | one for an occasion. We should be loth, for instance, to keep 
Warning that . there ae periods of history which can be read by | \fr, Gibson's by us for any reference that we may hereafter require 
the light or illumination of romance only.” His drift is to 5) Irish history ; it is too full of incongruous details, undigested 
intimate that the authentic materials of his narrative are mostly | references, and inexhaustible misprints, mispunctuations, and 
dry and meagre, that the public consequently take too little in- | ojorical amie which might all be expanded by the next unwary 
terest in the subject, and that it is desirable to conciliate their | or ssaiieaiilanaidan compiler into serious blunders. And after all, 
attention to it by an admixture of fiction and gossip, or, in sub- we soon come to the end of the chapters that have any pretensica 
stance, by loading it with the legends of various periods, new to be impressive, amusing, or even ‘ graphic,” and come to an 
novelistic details, and even, fuute de mieux, with the school- | jpooular epitome of Rl registers in atiishs no merit can he 
boyish orations that have been made for the chiefs by old looked for if accuracy is wanting. It might, nevertheless, be 
Welsh or English chroniclers. Of these elements the legends interesting, when we have fairly entered into the campaigns of 
alone have some value and interest, and these are related in Henry IL’s time, to follow our author in various particulars which 
a feuilleton style which has too little dignity or shrewdness to be are omitted, or unduly compressed by the English historians ; but 
quite agreeable to us. ‘The opening chapters, moreover, are com- | he has really a hugger-mugger way of bringing forward circuw- 
piled in a painfully abrupt and desultory manner, though for this stances and F eat wikiat is most trying to the memory and 
defect the imperfection of the documents might again have been | attention. Take, for instance, this short passage in chap. xviii, 
pleaded. As to the general scope and limits of the work, we are and let us pass over its grammatical deficiencies :— 
studiously left unaware of what we should expect until we end the “Henry, when landing on the Irish shore, might say with Julius 
es ree ee Casar ‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’ Diarmaid MacCarthy, King of Desmond or Cork, 


* Historical Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo-Norman Knights. By the Rev. : : 
Charles B, Gibson, M.R.LA. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. ist. was one of the first, if not tie first, Irish Prince who went to Henry, © 
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Waterford, and swore fealty. The affair is thus graphically described | said the poet, ‘on the nobles and clans of Munster, but none ever ro- 
in Hanmer’s Chronicle: —‘ Dermot MacCarthy, Prince of Cork, became | quited me with a blow, till the O'Meagher gave me my death-wound. 
tributary, swore a, a = — to wy Pg — — | I perish, smitten down by a chieftain whom I eulogized.’” 

: upon gave Cork to Fitz-Stephen and Miles de Cogan.’ an- | P : 
ios here . ad Giraldus Cambrensis very carelessly to see that he | We are tempted to infer that no acknowledgment of that magni- 
made this grant ‘thereupon,’ for Henry did not grant the kingdom of | ficence which is so dear to the hearts of the Irish, can atone fora 
Cork to Fitz Stephen and De Cogan till five or six yearsafter. To take | sneer at the higgledy-piggledy character that is sometimes said to 


ingdom of Cork at once from MacCarthy, and give it to a Norman, | jntrude it i ; ; : TF 
the — Soon an wnwiee setuvn tor this Ieteh hing’ oonsiy cubestaden.” ude itself into their domestic ecouomy. We wish Mr. Gibson 
wou! ; eg 2 | had more fully reflected on this; for he exhibits the same trait in 
No doubt of it, but what on earth is there so graphic or relevant 


the arrangements of his literary kitchen, to an extent which ma 
in Hanmer’s second-hand statement, that the reader need be | almost Fn his zeal in ite justice to his countrymen's chi 
allowed to receive from it a false impression of an anticipated | Valrous virtues. But he is content to wind up this subject by 
event, before he is led to a more authentic source of information ? _intimating that the poet deserved his fate, if he had been paid by 
For another instance of method, compare two portraits of the ad- | the Viceregal Goverument to lampoon the [rish generally. 
yenturer Maurice Fitzgerald, which are me pere > nae as from But we quickly perceive as we advance in this work that it is 
bis nephew, Giraldus Cambrensis, on pp. 71 and 123 :— | not intended for the readers of history or romance, as such, but 
“This Maurice was a man of dignified aspect and modest bearing, of | rather to suit the predilections of a few titled families and of the 
araddy complexion and good features. He was of the middle height, seems tateseted ta thal di th Reedianl 
neither tall nor short. In him, both in person and temper, moderation | Pets ees oF peeps, Se Gea Somense 
was the rule; the one was well-proportioned, the other equable.” | having this privilege, that men are amused not only by reading it, 
«Maurice was an honourable and modest man, with a face sun-burnt | but by vindicating it with some partial appearance of argument 
and well-looking, of middle height, well modelled in mind and body.” | and authority. It is only by this view we can understand the air 
Here we have only, as will be guessed, two different interpreta- | of pretension and pertinacity with which Mr. Gibson stands up for 
tions of a Latin passage, beginning, no doubt quaintly, “ Erat | a very puerile legend about a De Courcy, and the exploit by which 
autem Mauricius vir venerabilis et verecundus, vultu colorato | he earned for his ‘‘ successors” the privilege of standing 
decentique, mediocri quadam modicitate tam mediocribus [? pro- | covered in the Royal presence. ‘The tale is less amusing and not 
ceris] minor quam modicis major; vir tam animo quam corpore | more likely than one we have already seen in some Irish novel, 
modificato, nec illo elato, nec hoc dilatato.” But not content with concerning a warrior who bestrode and protected Henry V. at 
this multiplication of Giraldus Cambrensis, Mr. Gibson has else- | Agincourt, when they had both, together with their comrades, 
where quoted him again in the diction of an imitator, ejaculating, | thrown away their nether garments during the campaiga in con- 
“Giraldus gives the following beautiful description of his uncle, | Sequence of some cutaneous disorder, and showing how an here- 
Maurice Fitzgerald. We quote from Hollingshed:—‘A man he was, | ditary privilege was thus earned of an opposite character to that 
both honest and wise, and for truth aud valour very noble and famous. claimed by Quakers. But Dr. Leland, as we are honestly told, looks 
Well coloured and of good countenance, &c. lu the De C locnndl th. b N nay had by 
: peas : pon the De Courcy legend as a myth, because Normandy had been 
Thus the portrait comes out ‘‘of a ruddy complexion,” *‘ with a jos¢ by John and won by Philip Augustus before the date of the 
sunburnt face,” and at last ‘* well coloured.” Is there no author | safo.conduct given to John Courcy in order, as it is alleged, that 
known to have turned Holiingshed into Latin, that by retranslat- | j,, might assert his master's claim to a certain Norman town by 
ing him Mr. Gibson might pick up a fourth epithet for the com- | single combat. Mr. Gibson says in reply that King John had 
plexion which thus varies under the light of his historical other dominions on the Continent besides Normandy; he had 
imagination ? | still the large province of Poitou, and other towns which might 
Of the performances of the antique Irish poets, we are sorry to | have furnished ground for a feat of arms. Very likely; but the 
see no more elevated specimens in this volume than Mr. Gibson | deponent mentions Normandy, and not Poitou. Shall we say 
has selected for us. He has certainly given some diverting ‘that Susannah was not detected under a mastich tree, nor yet 
accounts of the manner in which they were able to rhyme their under a holm tree, but that there are other trees in Palestine, and 
adversaries to death; but he proceeds to expatiate on a satire of very large ones? But we might take a different view of the 
which the result was much more deplorable. This was the famous | eyidence before us if we had been writing with a view to interest 
composition of an Aenghus O'Daly, whose date is not clearly | the «“ thirtieth Lord of Kinsale,” or others. 
specified, but must have been posterior to 1576; and it bears | a fae 
reference to the entertainments he had received in the houses of | (ain eat a 
various native chieftains, which he characterizes, with perhaps | CURRENT LITERATURE. 
one exception, as anything but generous and aristocratic. Of this | ———< 
composition Mr, Gibson says:—“ It has been translated from the) Zhe The sJogy of the New Testament. By the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzeo, 
Irish, and annotated by Dr. O'Donovan.” He then introduces D.D. Translated from the Dutch by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. (Hodder 
some quatrains in English doggrel, which we thought at first had | #94 Stoughton.)—Though this book certainly does not answer in all 
been produced by Dr. Donovan, but find presently that we must | Pints to our conception of “the theology of the Now Testament,” wo 
attribute to “the poet Mangan.” The following quatrain is have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be an excellont manual. Tho 


chiefly valuable as an illustration of the licence translators will at scientific method on which it is constructed, the lucidity of its arrange- 
times allow ecanihens 2 F aia a | ment, the sagacity and abundanco of information which is brought to 
“or wen Was bear in it on the work of interpretation, call for the highest praise. Dr. 
ao es oh aay —— = = | Van Oosterzee’s theology presents a modified type of Calvinism, and it 
+ e § a f $ . . . ‘e . . 
They are east, teins athecel omennat ote the ein entities |is only in the expression of these modifications that we find him 
. ’ “ . , . . . . 
When they walk, you ‘com beeaw Ghele dry hones enenkt and cattle.” | obscure and unsatisfactory ; in fact, to speak generally, he is in accord 
For this is corrected by Dr. O'Donovan into :— with what is commonly called in this country “ Evangelical ” 
“A handful of li , hin his b ‘ | doctrine; but the treatment which he gives to his subject 
i of meal in a trough in his house! : ; . 
Lord save them from batt vwould starve a good mouse! | differs most remarkably from what wo should find in « volume 
The minstrels the harpstrings do rattle and flitter | proceeding from a kindred source in this country. It shows, in 
With noise like the sow’s singing bass to her litter.” | fact, the same genuinely critical and philosophical spirit which charac- 
But we are more perplexed at the different views that can be terizes the work of Teutonic theologians, and to which our own orthodox 


taken of the import of O'Daly’s concluding stanza. Mr. Gibson | divines seem almost incapable of rising. Let any ono note, for instance, 
says :— | the way in which “texts” are quoted indiscriminately from all New 


- dy Sn ta _ | Testament authors in an English manual when the “proof” of somo 
_“ The last house visited in Munster, where the poet rhymed or sati- doctrine has to be given; what a matter of indifference it is whether they 
rized himself to death, was that of O’Meagher; and it is worthy of notice, | St. Paul. St. P. St. J , " 1 a 
that Meagher w be ehitettal “s he did + come from St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. James ; how all are made to stan 
a gher was the only chieftain whom he did not satirizo. ‘ 
ss , ‘i | on precisely the same level and have precisely the same force.’ Andthon 
Last, O’Meagher, for yourself, last, tho’ certes not least, Jet bi ar “ any 
You’ F : . | let him see how our Dutch divine takes separately the “ Petrine,” the 
Ure a prince, and are partial to mirth and the feast. ie cia j 2 fe : 
Huge cauldrons, vast fires, with fat sheep, calves, and cows, and | * Pauline,” and the “ Johannine theology,” and while strongly contend- 
Harp-music distinguished your houso ‘mid a thousand.’ ” ing for their essential harmony, marks distinctly the different stages of 
“The versified paraphrase of these lampoons by James Clarence | Christian thought which they represent. On the whole, the use of this 
Mangan are not [sic.] always correct translations of the original. The manual cannot fail to advance a liberal study ef theology; and Mr. 
literal translation . . . was as follows :— | Evans deserves thanks for introducing it to the English reader. 








“' os in the house of O'M., | The Age of Stucco. A Satire. By Henry O'Neil, A.R.A. (Chapman 
Men and meat beside it ; ; and Hall.)—A satirist above all things must be vigorous. A common 


A large cauldron of fermented wino-grapes : . 
Under which O'Meagher's cow calves “=, | consent allows him to be unjust. He cannot always be weakening his 


“Tt is probable that O’Meagher’s servant understood the last line as condemnations by reservations, exceptions, excuses. “ God will know 
containing a sneer, and that it excited his wrath to plunge a sharp | bis own,” he cries, like the Dominican, when a crowd, wherein not a few 
kuife into the poet's neck. ‘Many are the bitter satires I have written,’ | orthodox believers were mingled with the heretics, was being put to the 
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sword; and he smites with an impartial severity or savageness every 
one whom ho meets. Everything now-a-days is a sham ; there is no 
statesmanship, no learning, no literature, no art. That is the substance 
of Mr. O'Neil’s discourse. Let him say so if he will, but let him say it 
with force. If we are to be abused all round, let it be at least done in 
language whose point and vigour we can admire; not with such 
feebleness as this, which is part of the portion which he gives to the 


ie cota We 
critics © :— 
“ But crities from some ‘subile’ sphere are hurled 
In mercy, critic-made, into the world; 
Or, if they need experience. it is gained, 
Not as most men that blessing have obtained, 
For, if report speaks truth—it sometimes does— 
Anent these monarchs of th’ Anonymous 
One curious thing we learn: before they tried 
Their hands at criticism, they had plied 
Them on the very Arts they criticize, 
But failed in any race to win a prize. 
And so, their scorn and love they freely chuck 
At those who, whether from more brains or luck, 
Have reaped their tiny harvest; and these barkers 
By Fame unmarked, of Fame become the murkers,— 
Of opportunity take full possession, 
And mark the score with love, but not discretion.” 


We may presume, for it is of Art critics that Mr. O'Neil chiefly 
speaks in this passage, that the author's indignation is real; but 





if it is, that feeling doos not inspire such verso as it did in tho days | 


of Juvenal. 

The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. By G. A. Jacob, D.D. 
(Strahan.)—This is an able, well-reasoned book, moro powerful, perhaps, 
in its destructive than in its constructive aspect, but certainly a valuable 
contribution to the discussions of the day on “ Church Principles.” That 
the hierarchical system which now prevails in the great communions of 
Christendom is not to be found in the New Testament, that sacerdotalism, 
with its fandamental notion of a sacrifice and a sacrificing priest, is a 


| interesting and profitable, in so far as it involved a lane cnannl 
reading in order to make the quotations, but readers are not likely ¢ 
' verify the extracts and will not derive a commensurate advantage, The 
aim of the book being avowedly to present specimens of what literar 
men and women have said of one another, we are surprised not to od 
certain sayings of this class familiar as household words, Seeing that 
many of the tritest description have been introduced, Spenser's 
description of Chaucer's “ well of English undefiled "has been Omitted ; 
' so are Drayton’s fine lines on Kit Marlowe and Dryden’s grand eulogy of 
Milton, beginning, “ Tareo poots in three distant ages born.” Sci 
easy to multiply faults of omission, but wo confoss to being amuseg by 
' meeting again in these extracts many memorable passages concerning 
our great and our swall writers. Personalities concerning living mey 
ought certainly to have been excluded, and if tho editor has an Oppor- 
| tunity, we advise him to erase the passage under tho head “ Tennyson, 
* Miss Alfred !” signed “ Bulwer,” and that under “ Lord Lytton,” « You 
bandbox !” signed Tennyson. The book, though mischievous, as wo 
| think, to young readers, whom it may prevent from reading in 
their entirety the works quoted from, will be found amusing 
| enough to older men, who want an hour’s idle occupation at their 
holiday resort. 
| Wearton's History of English Poetry, from the Twelfth to the Close of the 
Sixteenth Century. 4 vols. Ejlited by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves ana 
| Turner.)—This is another important addition to the already consider. 
| able library which we owe to the editorial care of Mr. Hazlitt. Thomas 
Warton, some time Professor of Postry in the University of Oxford, and 
himself a writer of verse, both English and Latin, of no little cleganee, 
left unfinishod at his death in 1790 his “History of English Poetry,” 
three volumes of which had been published in his lifetime. Tho work 
| was republishod in 1824 with a preface and additional notes, under the 


theory of post-Apostolic origin, that no such distinct line as we now| : : ; 
eare of Mr. Richard Price, who was assisted by other writers, of whom 


recognize marked off the ministers of the Primitive Church from the | 
laity, are among the propositions which Dr. Jacob discusses, and on 

which he brings forward a body of argument which opponents will not | 
find it easy to dispose of. He treads less familiar ground when ho argues | 
that the Nicene Church was corrupt, if sacerdotalism with the practices 
and doctrines which are cognate with it, be corruption. The purity of the | 
Church of the threo first centuries, purity in practice aud in doctrine, is an | 
illusion in which numbers of people, generally reasonable and well in- | 
formed, continuo to indulge; such persons cannot do better than see what | 
Dr. Jacob has tosay upon the subject. (Dr. Jacob follows here the lead of 
Isaac Taylor, whose learned book on “ Ancient Christianity” ho men- 
tions with deserved praise.) They will scarcely fail to bo convinced 
that the Church of [renwas and of Cyprian, with all its courageous | 
devotion in its antagonism to heathenism, was deeply tainted with Judaic 

and even Pagan ideas. As to “ ecclosiastical polity ” proper, though Dr. 

Jacob does not press his argument as far as some havo done, still he seems | 
to find itin the New Testamont in a more definite form than it really | 
has there. It was, wo believe, of a very vague and varying nature, 
differing widely in different communities, though even then, under 
the influence of the dominant feeling of unity, rapidly developing 
into the form which woe soon find it assume. An _ interesting | 
chapter, headed “Application and Conclusion,” gives us what Dr. 

Jacob has to suggest. Our only objection to this part of the work is 

that it shows a tendency to narrow at one end while it widens at the 

other. Whon he says, “The use of wsthetic stimulants to devotion, 

appealing to the senses and imagination by means of architectural | 
ornamentation, pictures, images, crosses, and other symbolical 
objects . . .. . will be seen to be not only no aids to Christian 
doctrine and devotion, but positive hindrances to them,” he really 
means cutting off from his ideal Church a large body which it can 
ill afford to lose. There are people, for instances, who do find 
“aid to doctrine and devotion” in what Dr. Jacob is pleased to call 
“architectural ornamentation,” who won't and can’t worship in a white- 
washed barn. 

The Book of Authors: a Collection of Criticisms, §c., of English Men 
of Letters. By W. Clark Russell. (Warns and Co.) —Like some other 
common-place books, this volume contains passages that are amusing, if 
not instructive or now. Literary mosaics are seldom useful to anyone 
but the regular diner-out and retailer of smart sayings. The motto 
placed on the title is a condemnation of the principle on which the book 
is compiled. It is a maxim of Macaulay's, * The place of books in the 
public estimation is fixed, not by what is written about them, but by 
what is written in them.” Yet the whole of this portly duodecimo is 
made up of “ what is written about” books and their authors, and if it 
serve any purpose at all, it will bo that of obviating the necessity of 
seeing what “is written in books” before pronouncing an opinion upon | 
their merits. What intellectual benefit can a reader derive from the 
following quotation from “Scrymegeour” under the head of “ John 
Gower ?”—* Ho wasa man of varied learning, but far inferior to Chaucer , 
in the natural qualities of a true poet.” Preceding this vague platitude 
comes the terse phrase of Coleridge, a somewhat higher authority in | 
literary criticism than Scrymegeour,— The almost worthless Gower.” 
Between the two stands the more just, preciso, and moderate opinion of 
Hallam. Upon this plan the whole book is compiled under a chrono- 
logical arrangement which puts Roger Bacon on the first page and John 
Raskin on the last. The task of making such a book must have been | 


| 


| enthusiasm of a foreigner. 


| Ritson is the best known. Another edition of little account appeared in 
1840. Mr. Hazlitt now re-edits it, with the assistance of other annota- 
tors whose names are sufficient to mark tho value of the book. We 
cannot, indeed, but congratulate the good fortune which had secured for 
the editor the help of such scholars as Sir Frederic Madden, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Rev. Walter Skeat, Dr. Richard Morris, 
and Mr. Furnivall. The plan pursued has been to correct obvious errors 
on the part of the author, but to leave untouched his critical remarks 
on the authors of whom he treats, an exception being made, and we 
think quito rightly, in the expunging of Warton’s chapter about 
the Chatterton forgeries, works which, whatever their intrinsic 
value, have no place in a history of English poetry “to the close 
of the sixteeth century.” Warton’s book, as it stands in Mr. Hazlitt'’s 
edition, has every right to bo considered the standard authority on 
the subject. 

The Lands of Scott. By Jams F. Hunnewell. 
laborious and exhaustive work about one of our great national writers 
which wo owe, as indeed we do often owe such works, to the energy and 
Mr. Hunnevwell is a native of the United 
States, who has made the study of the poems and novels of Sir Walter 
H> thinks it necessary to 


(Black 


)—This isa 


Scott one of the great objects of his life. 
account to his re.ders in his preface for his publishing “ another book 
about travel in Europe.” Ho could not have a batter justification than 
is found in the plan of his book. Tho Lands of Scott are the scenes of 
his pooms and tales, and are of very wide oxtent, including, as the 
author says, ‘nearly all the shires of Scotland, much of England, a part 
of Wales, the Isle of Man, France, Spain, Belgium, the Valley of the 
Upper Rhine, Switzerland, and even tho far East.” Nearly all of these 
places the author has visited. His method has been to give an account 
of each work, with a summary of its contents, and a special description 
of the scenery of the localities to which it introduces the reader. All 
this is very well done. Mr. Hunnewell, though an ardent admirer of 
Scott, does not fail to exercise upon his works a judicious criticism. 
Altogether, he has supplied the public with an excellent handbook to 
his author. 


A Key to the Narrative of the Acts of the Apostles. By J. P. Norris, 


| M.A. (Rivington.)—This little volume is one of a series of “ Keys.” 


The title is not very happily chosen, for it suggests one of the “cram . 
books which are so plentiful now-a-days,—books which, though they 
certainly have a sinister usefulness, are, in a literary point of view, 
singularly detestable. The book before us is nothing of the kind. Oa 
the contrary, it is a remarkably well-written and interesting account of 
its subject, “The Book of the Acts,” giving us the narrative of St 
Luke with exactly what we waut in tho way of connecting-links and 
illustrations. One most notable and praiseworthy characteristic of the 
book is its candour. How often, for instance, has one been wearied 
with the disingenuous attempts of commentators to reconcile the his- 
torical statements which St. Stephen made before his judges with the 
narrative of the Old Testament! Canon Norris calmly throws all those 
sophistries overboard, and we feel certain does anything but injure his 
cause by doing so. “It is interesting and instructive,” he says “(as 
bearing on the general question of inspiration), to notice that St. St »phen, 
in his historical allusions, seoms to depend on his own unaided 
memory, and sometimes follows traditions which do not altogether agree 
with the Hebrew Scripture. For instance, he speaks of the God of 
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Glory appearing to Abraham in Mesopotamia, agreeing with the tradition 
reserved in Nehemiah (ix. 7) and in Philo, but not with Genesis (xii. 
1); again he speaks of his leaving Haran a/ter his father’s death, 
whereas, according to Genesis, it was sixty years before Terah’s death 
(si. 96, xii. 4, and xi. 32), &c. Sometimes, of course, wo find ourselves 
differing from Mr. Norris, as, for instance, when he argues against the 
communism of the Jerusalem Chureh. The historian’s words seem plain 
enough. As many as had houses and lands sold them. From what does Mr. 
Norris infer that the mother of John Mark was proprietor of a large 
house in the city? And why say, “ Communism and almsgiving are, of 
course, incompatible ?”—very truo of scientific communism, but not of 
the system which prevailed at Jerusalem. Tho truth seems to be that the 
Christian converts were firmly persuaded that the world was coming to 
anend. On the strength of this persuasion they turued everything they 
had into a common stock, and drew on this for the wants of all, and, we 
may add, seem to have exhausted it before the end came, if we may judge 
from the distress into which they seem to have fallen. Bat the book is 
one which wo can heartily recommend. We quote a specimen of its 
suggestive character :— 

“That Stephen’s teaching made a deep impression on Paul’s mind 
—deeper, perhaps than he was aware of at the time—is shown not only 
by his touching allusion to him in Acts xxii. 20, but also by the reap- 
pearance of so many of Stephen's phrases in the language of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. St. Paul’s speoch at Antioch reminds us throughout of 
Stephen’s defence. In his address at Athens he uses Stephen’s very 
words, that ‘God dwelleth not in temples made with hands.’ The diffi- 
cult phrase in Gal. iii. 19, ° bvimog... saraysis Oi ayyéirw,’ corre- 


! 


Contrast ";— 
“ Without was light, pure sparkling light, 
I never saw the world more gay, 
I never saw the sun more bright, 
‘Twas nature's brilliant holiday,— 
Sky, ocean, earth, had put on a new dress, 
The beautiful young Spring to hail and bless, 
Within was darkness, darkness all, 
No candle there presumed to burn, 
The shadows fell like ghostly pall 
Upon a monumental urn; 
You groped like stealthy wanderers in a tomb, 
Stifled by the thick, melancholy gloom. 
* Without was life,—and what a life! 
Myriads of sunbeams round you leaping, 
Clouds racing on in airy strife, 
Torrents precipitately sweeping, 
Birds flying, insects humming, zephyrs blowing, 
And gorgeous flowers in the pure ether glowing. 
* Within upon a truss of straw, 
Life,—but the hideous life of death, 
I stood and listened there with awe ; 
No; not the whisper of a breath, 
The Soul was gone, and the wan dust bereft, 
To vile corruption and the worm was left.” 


Some of these lines are indoed scarcely “ passable.” “Stifled by the 
thick, melancholy gloom,” for instance, will not scan except by putting 
a most improper emphasis on “the.” And can flowers “glow in 
ether,” ether being, we take it, the upper air? ——Mental Flights. By Caro- 
line Giffard Phillipson. (Chapman and Hall.) —These verses are, we 
read in the preface, “ principally printed for the benefit of private chari- 





sponds with Stephen’s ° ena Sere Tov vomoy sis Oiarayas ayyirwy 3’ 
while ‘ év Kell ecto’ is explained by the 30th verse of Stephen's, 
apology. St. Stephen's ‘uncircumcised in heart’ seems to reappear in | 
St. Paul's ‘true circumcision is that of the heart.’ ” 


Pogray.—Leparon to Pavola, and other Poems. By Edward Arunde] 
Geare. (Longmans.)—Mr. Geare, whom we find to be a University man, | 
has probably learnt that it is a praiseworthy thing to insert a phrase, or | 
indeed as many phrases as possible, of Ovid and Propertius into his 
Latin elegiacs, and that very successful Greek iambics are often little | 
more than a cento from the tragedians. Ho has applied the rule a little 
more freely than usual in imitaiing a great modern poet, a post after 
whom young writers may legitimately form their style, but whom they | 
must not copy in such a fashion as this :— 


“A flush upon the waters east! 
A flush upon the waters west! 
A thousand searlet shafts at rest 
Upon the Ocean's glowing breast!” 
On the whole, Zeparon to Pavola, which consists of a series of poems 
resembling the “In Memoriam,” in which a young man, whose papers 
his surviving friends are supposed to be reading, describes the varying 
moods of his love, is a creditable exercise in verse. This, for instance, 
is passably good :— 


*“ When gazing in a listless mood 


| 


Across the waste of flood and sky, 
The patriarch saw his tender spy 
Returning with an omen good. 
“His spirits must have risen apace 
With grateful prospect of release ; 
The hand of pain that soon must cease 
Math in itself a touch of grace ! 
“From scented paths among the stars 
O little dove, that brings to me 
This blossom from hope’s flowering tree, 
I bless thee through my prison bars!” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But what about the grammar of “0 little dove, that brings "?——The 
Two Brothers, and other Poems, by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivington.) | 
—Mr. Bickersteth has collected here, in obedience to the wishes of 
friends, a number of poems which he has written and sometimes 
published during the last five-and-twenty years. They aro, for the 
most part, of that order of merit which may be inferred from the fact 
that several of them have successfully competed for University prizes. 
They are carefully written, with some mastery of language and versifica- 
tion, and with somo rhetorical force, but with but slight traces of 
genuine poetical thought. Most of the larger pooms date back twenty 
years, more or less; but one, “John the Baptist,” appears to have been 
Tecently written, and from this, as it may bo supposed to show what the 
Writer's matured powers are capable of, we will give an extract, It isa 
description of John in the wildorness, waiting for his call :— 


“ 


Now the lonely home was lonelier, now the silence more unmarred, 
Now his rough-spun dress was rougher, and his hardy fare more hard ; 
Yet he moved not. God, who guided Israel o'er the trackless waste, | 
When his hour was come would call him; and with God there is no haste. 
Meanwhile, of all Sacred Stories which his bosom fired and fill'd, | 
One, the Tishbite, more intensely through and through his bosom thrill'd. 

O that Sacrifice on Carme! !—O that fire that fell from heaven!— 

O that nation’s shout, ‘ Jehovah !'—0 that bloody, stormy even !— 

O that solitary cavern !—O that strong and dreadfal wind, 

Rocking « irthquake, flames of vengeance !—O that still small voice behind ! 
Those long years of patient witness, crowned by victory at last; 

Israel 8 chariot, Israel's horsemen! like a dream the vision passed. 

Would to God the propbet’s mantle might but fall upon my soul! 

Would to God a seraph touch me with Esaias’ living coal!” 


A few hymns, a species of composition which Mr. Bickersteth has 
followed with some success, are, perhaps, the best things in the volume. 
—Nuge Lyrice, by the Rev. E. Dudley Jackson, is another volume 
of passable verse, with which the author has not ungracefully amused 


ties and for the gratification of friends,” whose leniency, the author 
hopes, the public will imitate. It will be sufficient to say that Miss 
Phillipson expresses her enthusiasm for Garibaldi and other political 
persons and causes with considerable spirit, and that some of her “ mor- 
tuary ” verses are tender and graceful. Amos Thorne, and other Poems. 
By Paul Wentworth. (London: Strahan. S. Muller, Melbourno.)—This 
little volume comes, if we may judge from the name of the Melbourne 
publisher on the title-page, from the Antipodes, and is at least as good 
as any of the poetical products of this hemisphere which we are on the 
present occasion considering. The principal poem is a tale of the Bush, 
told with not a little pathos and in blank verse, which has sometimes a 
genuine ring aboutit. These verses, for instance, describing the lost 
wanderer, are good :— 


“ The crows above him made a dismal sound, 
A slow and bitter ery; and he, with sirength 
Born of a sudden impulse of despair, 
Followed the shadows pointing t ward the west, 
But knew not east from west, nor aught he kuew 
Save that the earth was as an oven's floor, 
The air an oven's breath, all heaven one flame. 
Long time he wandered, racked in every limb 
With flery anguish, and his mind distraught 
With visions such as terror and remorse 
Are wont to feign, what time all else is still, 
What time the white-heat embers in the grate 
Glow, and imagination, artist-like, 
But vexed with pain and fear, runs riot there.” 





But as pretty verses as any in tho book aro these, which form a sort of 


| prologue to *‘a novel in little 7"— 


* lis early day ran all away, 
He slept a sleep of pleasant dreams, 
And saw the world but as it seems 

To humming-bird or butterfly. 

And like some flower his days he passed 
That sheds no fragrance, though ‘tis fair; 
That feels the sun, and drinks the air, 

Aud dies and leaves no fruit at last.” 


Lays of Killarney Lakes, §c. by Thomas Gallwey, A.M. (Dublin : 
Hodges, Foster, and Co.), contains some graceful descriptive poems, 
with others in which national feeling is expressed with some force. 








| Antiope, and other Poems. By D. T, Calhoun. (Prevost.)—This is a 


volume which wo shall not criticize further than by saying that we fear 


| our estimate of it would be found to differ very much from the author's. 


This wo infor from a poem called “I Fugitivi.” This, we learn, was 
the title of an “ heroi-comic poem ” which the author published, prema- 
turely, as he confesses, two years ago. After having made this con- 
fession, he proceeds :— 


“But unduly mighty Nunez, 
Didst thou meet with equal judgment ; 
For albeit in vain impatience 
I did launch thee ere thy season 
Into the deep sea of venture, 
Thou dost treasure store of jewels 
In their value all excelling 
Since old Chios or sweet Avon!" 


We take this to mean that “mighty Nunez,” ic., ‘ Vasco de Balboa, a 


| Tragedy,” is better than anything except Homer and Shakespeare. We 
remember something about “ Vasco de Balboa,” but there is so hopeless 
a discrepancy between the impression which it made upon us and the 
author’s judgment about it, that we seek refuge in silence. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—-—~—~-- 


Aunt Louisa’s Toy-Books, Cock Robin and Young England's Lullabies (Warne) 1/0 
Carlyle’s Works, People’s Edition, Cromwell's Letters, &....(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Cassell's Household Guide, vol 4, 4to 


.(Cassell) 6/0 





the leisure of a country parish. More hearty praise we cannot give, even Cavalry Sword, Carbine, &c., Exercises, smo (Mitchell) 1/0 
ee ae eee cpectbeaigh . age 3 Carbine, &., Exercises, ISM00 ssecsssecssessseressnesseeeees Mit 
at the risk of differing from “ many of the most distinguished minds in the | Colquhoun (J. S.), Grammar, &c., of English Language ......(Griffith & Farren) 2/6 
‘ 





country,” whose “ very favourable reception ” of some of the pooms when 
| they were privately circulated has induced the writer to publish. We 
| like to justify an opinion like this by an extract, and we shall give what. 
| seems to us as good as anything else in the volume. It is entitled “A 
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Sooke (Rev. T. E. C.), Illustrative Scripture Readings, 18mo..... ..(Nisbet) 2/0 
Cox (J. E.), Old Constitutions of Masons of Great Britain, 8vo . (Spencer) 12/6 | 
Defoe (D.), Journal of the Plague Year, ed by E. W. Brayley, cr 8vo...... (Tegg) 6/0 
Fowler (R.), Complete History of the Case of Welsh Fasting Girl ...(Renshaw) 6/0 
Fowle’s Short and Easy Latin Book, cr 8vo_ ......+ aviemprenetd (Longman & Co.) 16 
Good Words for the Young, vol 3, 1871, TOY 8VO — ...eeccessersereeronsseres (Strahan) 76 
Hessey (J. A.), Moral Difficulties of the Bible, 12mo. -S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Jorrocks (J.). Jaunts and Jollities, cr 8vo ....... (Routledge) 2/6 
Lee (C. A.), Edith, a Novel, 2 vols cr 8vo ..... - ...(Tinsley) 21/0 
Legrand (M.), The Cambridge Freshman, &c., cr 8vo.. (Tinsley) 6/0 
Lerd Lynn's Wife, by Author of Lady Flavia, 12mo. (Warne) 2/0 
Blackett) 31/6 





‘Lowth (G. T.), The Morrices, or the Doubtful Mar 
Manning (Archbishop), Four Great Evils of the Day 
Michell (N.), Pleasure: a Poem, 12m0....,....0+ exe 
Moxon (E.), Sonnets, 12mo 






(Burns &Co.) 3/6 
peennmetinl Tegg) 1/6 
(Ward & Lock) 5/0 





Rawlinson (G.), Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament ......(S. P. C.K.) 1/6 | 








Robinson (W.), Hardy Flowers, royal 16mo 
Rogers (F.), Designs for Monuments, &c., imp 4to ., 
Schingel (E.), Method of Learning German, 2 parts, 12mo 
Schingel (E.), Method of Learning German, comp!ete 
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School Board Chronicle, vols 1 and 2, folio, cloth ..... ...(Grant & Co.) 8/6 
Shakespeare's King Henry V , by Hunter, 12mo songman & Co.) 1/0 
Smith (A.), Mont Blane, 12M0  .s....ceseereereereeeee .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Stinford’s Map of the Country round Aldershot .....s:ce.cersersessereeres (Stanford) 6/0 


. (Chapman & Hall) 1/0 
ir (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 

. (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
«(Ward & Leck) 3/6 


Story of the Commune, from Pall Mall Gazette, 8vo 
Thackeray's Works, Popular Edition, vol 1, Vanity F 
Trollope’s, Lotta Schmidt, 12M0.........:+ecssesereeres 
‘Tupper (M. F.), Proverbial Philosophy, cr 8vo . 
Wilson (B.), Sister Martha, cr 8vo 





JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERC 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price.—In quantities of not less than four 








dozens ... ° see oe oo ae os per doz. 15s. 
ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 

Wine.—In quantities of notiess thanfour dozens... perdoz. 9s 6d. 
Binglo dow. 0 sco tee wee - se: dee oe 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 

nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 

dozens ... ose ove ove ove oe ose per doz. 15s. 


Single doz. ... a. ee a a ee 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


M. A. VERKRUZEN (Grower's Agent, &c.) 
Respectfully calls attention to his Fine and Extensive Stock of 
PURE AND SELECT GERMAN WINES, 


Which he has personally selected at the residences of the different growers. All 
grades, from the light and refreshing dinner sorts to the grandest dessert selections, 
are supplied by him in their native purity, at prices varying from 17s 6d to 1503 per 
dozen, packing, &c., included. 

For real elegance and delicacy of flavour no Wines equal them. The curative 
properties of certain sorts in cases of Stone, Gravel, Gout, Dropsy, Rheumatism, 
&e., &c., are invaluable. 

Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest to a meal. 

The highest testimonials from eminent members of the faculty forwarded by 
post, with price list on application. 





Choice Sherries, Ports, Champagnes, Clarets, &., at lowest prices. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT—3 FELL STREET, WOOD STREET, E.C. 
Where the Wines may be tested. 

Terms—cash. Cheques crossed Bank of England. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove eee eee ove ose ee 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) cos oes oes ove 
Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ooo owe 5/0 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... es one eee wwe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove ove ose - 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... “ae ewe aaa win - 6/6 


Letter Paper for Scribbling on ove ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ont eee . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge1 by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





fgg = cage age JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the sam2 as if the 
geods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 


















a ¢ 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6) Silk Sleeve Lining ....... pmaeeeel ° 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ..........s0.00:00008 = 
Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining ..... ~& 8 
a 7 6) Silk Facing ew L 10h 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0) Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 
BOER BOTA csivesscescucsecescosees 1 6; Crape and Rosette . . 2 6 
Mounting do, do. Making Garibaldi.. 6 0 
POCKEL .se.eeeeeeee 2 6), Making Low Bodice. 6 0 
Mounting 0., do., < RB] BEINN cccccesscssasiensen ann we © 
Silk Body Lining............. tiseabons 5 6! Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 


«» (Warne) 7/6 | 
.. (Sprigg) 21/0 | 
Vhittaker) 2/0 | 
(Whittaker) 3/6 | 


oD < TS aa reliant 
Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 64; by post, Is 84 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


A NEW METHOD of Curg. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnatioy 
poisons frequently used.” —Spectator. een Se 
“The views of such men as Dr, Foakes and Dr. Baanett are, wa aro glad to 
beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”"—Chemica! Vows M oa 
17, 1871. %, Mirch 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Booksellers. 


TEXT-BOOKS, &c., by PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown Syo, price 10s 6d, 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Atexanngp 


4 BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 





| may be had separately :— 





Part I. DepucTiON, price 4s. | Part II. INDUCTION, price 6s 64, 
By the same Author, Revised Editions. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8yvo, 4s. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, lis. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





. . : Se ee 
Just published, in crown 8yo, pp. 380, with 23 Portraits and numerous oth>r Wood 
Engravings, price 63, cloth. 
JHRENOLOGY, and How to Use it in Analyzing Character, 
By NicHOLAS MORGAN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





APPOINTED for the NEXT OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 
fPHE SECOND BOOK of MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 
with Notes on the Analysis and oa the Scriptural and Classical Allusions, a 
Glossary of Difficult Words, and a Life of Milton. By C. P. Mason, B.A, Fellow 
of University College, London. 
Just published, Sixteenth Edition, post 8vo, 33. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Principles of Gram. 
matical Analysis. By C. P. MAson, B.A. 
London: BzLL and DALpY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
rMHESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 

Price with One Button, 2s 6d per pair. 

Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN'S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES, 
A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 
SEASIDE. 
OZONE. OZONE. OZONE, 


Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general restoration of vital 
power, are recommended to tuke the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE OF THANET. 

N.B.—Visitors wishing for sitting-rooms in the hotel are recommended to write 
a week in advance. 





Moat Hall, Bearsted, Maidstone, August 17, 1871. 
Sir,—It is with pleasure that I bear testimony to the extraordinary effect your 
baths have upon the system. For the past three years I have been suffering from 
great weakness, intense nervous debility, and extreme deafness. I have consulted 
many physicians and been under their treatment, but from them all I receiv od no 





| relief. I suggested Turkish Baths at the advice of a friend, but was strongly urged 


4/0 | 


| vastly improved. 


not to go through the ordeal lest consequences should be serious, Being on a visit 

to Ramsgate, I overcame the prejudice of my friends, and after undergoing a course 

of treatment of the Turkish and Ozone Baths under your guidance, I feel grateful 

pleasure in stating that my hearing is now perfect and that my general health is 

I bear this voluntary testimony as a deserving tribute to your 
Iam, yours traly 


| ability. 5 


FREDERICK KIPPING. 


M, 


Mr. Arthur. 








‘ > Yr 
C H L O R A L U 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 
CHLORALUM POWDER. 
CHLORALUM WOOL. 
CHLORALUM WADDING, 2s 6d per Sheet. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


ESSRKRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
1 PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists aud Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., § (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, aud cag 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, an ifor cleansing artificial teeth is invala- 
able. Price 5s. ’ 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 
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a 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK-CLUBS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY to 
'AMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, & READING-ROOMS 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
So oF three Friend eyeasian Of the best Now Books on liberal tetas.” 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER. 
New EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FRRE ON APPLICATION. 
All the Books iv Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And by order from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





F 








Mopre’s Secect Lrprary (Limited), New OxrorD STREET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 


THE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


The Directors of the ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, having transferred the 
Library business and the Books in possession of the Subscribers to the Directors of 
Mopie's SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, the Directors of Mupie’s SELECT LIBRARY 
have arranged to supply the Subscribers with Books, on the existing terms, to the 
end of their present Subscriptions. 

They have undertaken this responsibility at some loss to themselves, with a 
view to save the Subscribers much practical inconvenience ; and they therefore 
trust that the Subscribers will kindly consent to renew their Subscriptions, as they 
become due, on the revised terms. These terms differ in some respects from those 
of the late English and Foreign Library Company, but they may be confidently 
accepted as the lowest on which it is possible to furnish, without actual loss, a 
satisfactory supply of good recent Books. 

The Directors are under the necessity of informing the Subscribers that they 
are in no way responsible for dissatisfaction arising from errors before the date of 
transfer, or for any inconvenience incident to the process of collecting balances of 
account due to the late Company. 

WILLIAM P. KENNEDY, MANAGER. 


15 OLD Bond STREET, LONDON, W., September, 1871. 
} : 





CHURCH for DEAF and DUMB, Oxford Street.—See the 
BUILDER of this WEEK for View and Plan—also for View of New York 
Assurance Company's Marble Building—Questions that arise in Designing—Walton- 
on-the-Naze—State of Dublin—Hindoo and French Art, a Comparison, &c.—4d, or 
by post 444.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 














Musica L GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 








TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMes GRANT, Author of © Random Recollections," 
“The Great Metropolis,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 8yo. [Just ready. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 
Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, (Ready this day. 
. “The reader will find much that is entertaining in these volumes.”"—Pall Mal 
Fazette. 
“Full of interest and amusement.""—Zra. 
“Mr. Fitzgerald's criticisms ou dramatic questions strike us as generally sound 
and valuable.”—cho. 
“ Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably 
a summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles."— 
‘imes. 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the Golden 


Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and not a Calf. By Cuartes T. Bexe, 
Ph.D. 1 vol., price 5s, [Vow ready. 


LIFE BENEATH the WAVES. With numerous 


Illustrations, In 1 vyol., price 2s 6d. [Vow ready. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN;; or, Memoir of 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c., &c. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols. 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin McCarruy, Author of 


“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 


WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 


EDITH. By C.A. Ler. In 2 vols. 
NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 


By Georce 


In 3 vols, 


By the Author 


Translated from the Swedish of G. H. MeLuIn by J. Lovet Hapwen. 1 vol. 
CHAPTERS FROM FUTURE HISTORY. 
The BATTLE of BERLIN. By Morty Ranke 


McCAaULeY. Price 6d. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to Somersst House, Strand, 
London. 











INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF | 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- | 





guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 


NOTHING {IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | 


AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


Street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS | Clarets.—T. 0. Lasenby.— Champagnes. 

ms CHANDELIERS. | ° 

PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the ouly | CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, 
No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 2738 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 363 
No. 5. DessertClarot, 36s | No. 3. Diuner Champagne, 578 


r\UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 








tine hue, nv matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 


concentrated form and at a lower price. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
I e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tha public in a more | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


QHN GOSNELL & COS CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
_ youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PLLLS. 
= By Mr ae SUFFERING.—When multitudes 
eadan ~ # icted vith complaints which, short of 
trouble 1, life, 1g almost every other personal 
remedi> os Would be well were the knowledge of these 
afflict _ Widely disseminated. No diseases which 
more dim buman body are more irksome to bear, or 
superf “licult to cure, than skin diseases, whether 

Periicial sores or deep ulcerations. Holloway's 






)) p : 
Vintment has proved itself a ready remedy for these | 


Poe ee it at once assuages pain, cleans the wound, 

po te s our a sound and lasting cure, more certainly 

— rap diy than any other application. In old 

ments. engage d habits, and constitutional ail- 

Balutary ore 8, Pills should be taken to increase the 
Ulary effects of his upguent, 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that cach Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





Ks AHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 








Q) UL NIL NE WIN E- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms iu which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains suilicient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon. Ageuts—E, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is bighly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





P URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RULTHIN WATERS. 

SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, LEMONADE, LITHIA, 
and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 

CORKS BRANDED “ R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every- 
where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS aud SON, Ruthia, 
North Wales. 

London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 





XYGENATED WATER holds io 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special! action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per duzeu halt-piates. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, aud all Druggists. 
WPRAGRAN YT SOA P.— 
Tue celebrated * UNITED SERVICe” TABLEL 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud be aeticial eect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FLELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on cach tablet. 
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LORNE HIG 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “ THE 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, 


Of all Retailers. 


HLAND WHIS 


PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, 
Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


K Y, 


Basinghall Street, E.C, (Distilleries 











GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWN ED SE SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, 


London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE eae oe LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CARSON’ s PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


PRIZE “MED: AL AWARDE D. 





ALFRED PYKEF, 


THE 


LIONEL 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
REGISTERED 
“A BYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEWELLERY. 
The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 


AND 





32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 





AND 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE | 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of | 












BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, ne Ww ast, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proport te with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. 

Portable Showers, 8s. Sponging. 6s to 32s. 

Pillar Showers, £3 to Nursery, 18s to 38s. 

£5 12s, Hip, 15s to 31s 6d. 


A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot ahd Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from Ils Gd to 48s the 
Set of Three. 
y ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms. post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods | 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. | 


| 
\ OOD TAPESTRY DEC OR ATIONS 
Superse: 


HOWARD'S PATENT 
No. 2,1: 
SHow Rooms—25, 


; - 
OXFORD STREET, 








1s. 
tNERS STREET, 
W. \ 








| hair, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT.ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign | 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &e., | 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








FNVESTMEN1 s.—C APITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and prolitable investments 
| should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


ISTS.| 





7 oe, 
JHC)? IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London — 

1732. Prompt and li eral Loss galon Established 

ances effected in all parts of the world, sn 
GEO. Ww. W. LOVELL, Seo, 


+ ~ Ciggtiige 
\ LLIANCE SURANGE 
JOMPANY, Bartholomew mnt London, 
Established 13: 24. Capital £5,000,009, 


LIFE aud FIRE ASSURANCES granted 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Aeon an 





; Forms may be had on application to 


published m¢ ynthly, which contains valuable informa- | 


tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with ‘selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C 





MPOR TANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B, REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVEST MENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B, REYNOLDs, 
Stock and Share — 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C 





TO INVES STORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


rNY E STORS wmitne 8 SAF E and PRO- 
FITABLE INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 
cent., per annum, should send for the Sixth Edition of 
BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. Price 1s, or free by 
post, Is 1d. A complete guide to their Laws, Usages, 
Localities, Statistics, and Share Market. By JOHN R, 
Pike, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 


| Spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, tltting with so much ease 
and closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


| post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postaga, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 64; posiage, ls l0d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Jou White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

"iage-wgeSe STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LE iS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WUITE, Manufacturer,223 Picca:lilly, London. 


M 





AD. (ME VALERY’S COLOURING 


CREAM (no smeil, no trouble) may be relied on 


for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; 
its effects are wonderful. In pots 33 6d and 5s 6d. 
The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 


In bottles 4s 6d and 8s 6d. These preparations 
contain no lead, 


VALery & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Strect. 


fa 


con- | 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary, 
BANK OF SOUTH AU STRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTeER, 1847, 


Tt TERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal tow 

| in South Australia, Drafts negotiate 4 
money received on deposit. lor terms, 
Ollices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Gonoral Manager, 


and collected ; 
apply at the 


a 
ALL THE PROFITS BELONG To THE ASSURED, 
NCOTLISH ARIC ABL on LIFE 
ASSURANCE CIETY 
<eaeenteay 1526, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,534, 
1 THREADNEEEDLE Srreet, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary 


EBENTURKES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON ¢ ‘OMPANY. LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, 4, for On@ Year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for tive years 
at 6 per cent, per annum; also for longer peri ods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Ovtice of the Comy pany, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 

Palmerston Buil rin Old Broad Street, E.C, 














MPERI AL LIF Kk INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London, 
Brauch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, aud in respect of Anuuities, £1,625 
per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions, 

The accounts of the Uilice for the last fluancial year, 
returned to the Buard of Trade in compliance with 
* ‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1370," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application, 

ANDREW B: nee, Actuary and Manager. 








CCIDE NTS CAUSE I OSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LUSS of MONEY. 


IDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £5 per week for 
lnjury. 
£55,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant gacH 
YEAR, 


Provide against Ac 








Price | 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, tu the Loval Agents, or at the Olives, 
seut Strect, Londou 


64 Cornhill, and lv Reg 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 











INNEF ORD’ s F LU 1D MAGNESIA. 


rhirty Years have ap- 
Maguesia as the best 
u, Heartburn, Head- 


The Medical Profe 
proved of this pure sulutiona of 


sion for 





remedy for Acidity of tue Stomac 
ache, Gout, and - idige m; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delic ¢ uious, especially adapied 


for Ladies, Chil co vu, aud Luts. 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 
Street, London; aud of all otuer Che 
the world. 


172 New Bond 
mists througaout 


CHAPMAN'S . ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


BREIDENBA 


CH’S 


1578 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WOOD VIOLET, 


FRAGRANT AS MORNING-GATHERED FLOWERS. 











THE FIRE AT BATTERSEA—~O ZOKERIT CANDLES. 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S Large Stores of Refined Material will enable them to continue to supply these BEAUTIFUL 
without delay or increase in price.—Sold Everywhere, 


CANDLES 


Wholesale (only) of J. OC. & J. FIELD, London. 
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RETIRED INDIAN 

prepares Young Gentlemen in the Oriental Lan 

a e Indiar 

a Vo. v care of Messrs. W. Hunt and Co 
Arles Strect. Cavendish Square, WwW. 


7 LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLE- | 

MEN prepared privately for University, Medical, | 
“ence Examinations, and for the Royal College 
d Surgeons, and Apotheearies’ Hall.— 
"eare of Messrs. W. Hunt and Cv., 23 


and Scien 
of Physicians - 

ess, * M.D., : 
folles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ATOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 


2Ist 


MINES. Jermyn Street, London.—The 
SESSION will begin on M¢ INDAY, the 2nd of October. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
i a> aint . 
rms COLLEG 


The PROSPECTUS for the ensuing academical 


. 
I 
7) 


risnow ready. ‘The College is close 
Entrance to it from the Thames Embankment. 

ply person ally, or by postage-card, to J. 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary 


Ww. 












Ap 
cUN ckarmebiatiodh er a mM 
TIDUCATION.—The Rev. W. OUTH- 


YWAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 
gnd for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 


mises, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references, 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ver Mth, Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


AREFUL PRIVATE TUITION.—A 
Country Rector who has had many years’ 
experience in tuition, wishes to meet with BOYS to 
EDUCATE with his own children and to prepare for 
Public Schools. Every attention given to backward 


children. The situition is healthy, Terms £100 uoder 
12 years of age: £150 above. 

Address, “ Rector, E. S. V.", Post Office, Melton 
Mowbray. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S 
\ COURSES of ANCIENT HISTORY (Ethnology, 
the Savage and Civilization, &c.), ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE (the Drama), CRITICAL 
STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and ENGLISH 
BEADING and COMPOSITION, will recommence 
early in October. Miss Drewry has some time dis- 
engaged for classes in schools, 143 King Henry's 
Road, Upper Aveuue Road, N.W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE —SESSION 1587!-2. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
forthe Session 1871-2 will be held on FRIDAY, 20th 
day of OCTOBER. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will commence on THURSDAY, the 
J9th day of OCTOBER 

By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships 
and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
years may now be competed for by Students who have 
attained the requisite standing ‘in any Medical School 
recognized by the Senate of the Queen's University, and 
have passed the Matriculation Examination in the 
College. 

At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of 
the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition— 
viz, Two to Students of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth years respectively. In addition, three Exhibi- 
tions of £12 each will be offered; two to ‘Students of 
the First, and one to Students of the Second Years res- 
pectively; and two Exhibitions of £16 each—one to 
Students of the Third and Fourth years respectively. 

All scholars are exempt from payment of aimviety of 
the fee for the classes attended. 
By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 

Ist Sept., 1871. 

















CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL. | 

By Order of the Secretary of State for India in | 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given. that a competitive 
examination will be he!d in July, 1872, for Selection of 
50Candidates for admission to this College. 

For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
8.W., or tothe Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
S.W. 

India Office, 7th September, 1871, 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC. — 
U GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq.—Revival of Heary 
Russell's songs and scenas.—Alexandre, the comic and 
original P honist stern Highlands of Lreiand 
—Paris as it Was and Is, by J. L. King, Esq.—Songs 
by Miss Barth —The Ghost as usual 








\ 





EMORY--ROYAL POLY PECUNIC 


—STOKES on MEMORY, with bis * \ 





ful Boys,” daily, at 12.45. New and interestir 
trations. Memory Class, Tuesdays, at residence, 15 
Margaret Street, at 3 and 8.30. Private and corre 


spondence les 





porancous speaking taught 





in one less memory too bad for improvement, 

Stokes on Memory,” 34th thousand, by return of post, 
li ‘stamps, Memory Globe, 14 st Luaps. Picturial | 
Multiplication Table, i1d. 


LAUCE.—LEA and PERRIN S’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only (é00d Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
@nd see the Names of LEA aud PEKRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agonts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
éold by all Dealers in Sauces throughuut the Wurid. 


OFFICER | 


1 Civil Service Examinations.— 


LONDON.— 


to the Temple 
Station of the Me tropolitan Railway. and there is an 
S 


Square, London.—Founded 1541. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


’ 


Modern Literature, in various languages. 


| £6; Life Membership, £26. 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

| Prospectus on application. 
| members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Seventh Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 plates, 4 coloured, 


OW to USE the 
} By Dr. Beate, F.R.S, 


objects under the highest powers, and for 


photographs. 


TTARRISON, Pall Mall. 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
IFE ‘THEORIES and 

THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL 


~ By Dr. BEALE, F.RS. 


33 6d. Two Coloured Plates. 
J. and A, CHURCHILL 


Dr. Gull. 


Peer LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 


This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Subscriptions. £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee of 
Fifteen volumes are 
Read- 


Catalogue, price 15s; to 


MICROSCOPE. | 
A complete manual of 
microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
taking 


RELIGIOUS 


HE MYSTERY of LIFE, in reply to. 


pus SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 


price Is, contains :—Publishing Arrangements— 
Copyright—Advertising—Specimens of Type—tLlustra- 
tions, &e.—Marks for correcting Proofs, and much in 


valuable information for those “about to publish.’ 


London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


CONGRESS, 


| SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ik Leeds, October 4th to 11th.—President, the Righ 
Hon. Sir JOHN S. PAKINGTON, Bart., MLP., G.C.B 


Presidents of Departments—! urispradence, W. Vernon 
I 


: Edueation, Edward Baines 


Harcourt, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
Esq., 


| Esq., M.P.; George 





F.RS. 


(iodwin, 


Economy and Tra ie, William Newmireh, Esq., FR. 


t 


An exhibition of sanitary appliances will be held in 


connection with the Congress. 


| 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WI CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
“LYELL'S ELEMENTS of | 
important stady of 


Illustrate 
and facilitate 


ik tions to 


GEOLOGY,” the 


Prospectuses and full 
particulars may be obtained of the General Secretary. 


Mineralogy and Geology can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, £0, 


to 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps 


Ifammers, all the recent publications, &c., of J. TEN- 


NANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 


Strand. 


Private instruction is given in Geologyand Mineralogy 


by Mr. Tennant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


hTIVHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

stands in its own ornamental (irounds of tive 
Seach, and the Private Ter- | 
finest Marine | 


acres, extending to the 
races on the north side afford the 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1371, 
and now contains 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice, 
Address, J. BOTIN, Ufracombe. 
T OURS in the PYRENEES. 
The Pacifie Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 





the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONK MONTH, | 


at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Riilway e-sevee £10 Oa Od. 

2nd Class by Steamer & 1st Class by Railway 7 0s 0d. 
Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 

Passage to and from Bordeaux, 





Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpoo! by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the Lith and 29th 
of every mouth during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—A¢ MONTAUBAN, TovLouse, Mon- 
rReJeAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE Biuorre, MONT-vE 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, 

2nd Route—AGEN, 
TREJIEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE 
PAU, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON, 

Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, 
and either of the routes may be chosen, 

Arrangements have also been made for the through 
booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the fullow- 
ing places ;— 

MARSEILLES, CANNES. Pau, 

ToOULON, Nice, BIARRITZ, 

Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Oftices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. tiriftiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch Louse, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs, Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, (ilasgow. 


W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





Z 


MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON- 
Bidgorke, LOURDES, 


COMFORT FOR LNVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 Soo SyvARE, LONDON, 
ALDERMAN, 
CV e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-dovr use. 
PRUSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Tt GENESIS of the EARTIL and of 


other Grounds, 


| 
| 


iT APOCRYPUAL GOSPELS and 


| and Prolegomeua, by B. HARRIS CowPrER. 


| praiseworthy, 


































































ga rARY LATIN and GREEK 
WORKS. The NEW DELECTUS. Adapted to 
the best Latin Grammars, with a Dictionary attached. 
By the Rev. G. H, Sroppanr, B.D., Queen's College, 


Oxford. I2mo, price 4s, bound. 
EASY EXERCISESin LATIN. Elegiac verse. 8th 
Edition, corrected, 12m, price 2s, cloth. 
WHITTAKERS (Rev. G) FLORILEGIUM 
POETICUM, Ismo, cloth, 3s. 
WHITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or Exempla 
12mo, cloth, 3s. { 


CICERO'S MINOR WORKS. De Om ‘lis, &c. With 


propria. 
| By W.C. TayLor, LL.D. 12m, cloth, 


English Notes, 
| 4s 6d. 
HORACE. Pyper. 
I5Smo, cloth, 2s Gd. 
NEPOS (Valpy's). 12mo, cloth, 23 6d. With Eng- 
lish Notes by Hickte, 3s 6d, 1 
VIRGLL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use of English | 
Schools. By the Rev. F. MercaLre. With Notes at 
the end. 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d, " 
VIRGIL (Latin). HEYNE. 18mo, bound, 3s 64 
With English Notes, 7s 6d. 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 
| cloth, 7s. 
GRADUS (Valpy'’s), Latin and English. 
12mo, bound, 7s fd. 
GREEK TESTAMENT, The (Valpy's). For Schools. 
l2mo, bound, 5s, 


With accentuation marked 


Pyrer. Royal 12mo. 


Royal, 


Londou: WHiIrraAkeRr and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


The BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT, 
NEW EDITIONS REDUCED in PRICE. 
I LUGEL’S COMPLELE  DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES; adapted tothe English Student. With 
great additions and improvements, By C. A, FEeILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. A, HEIMANN, 
| Professor of German at the London University College ; 
and JOHN OXENFoRD, Esq. Prive 21s, cloth, 2 vols, 
Svo. 


Also, 
ABRIDiMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &e. By J. OXENFORD and C, A, 
FeILing, Royal lsmo, price 6s, strongly bound. 
London: Wuirraker and Co., DULAU and Co., and 
D. Nurr, 


An 


The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFE'S METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
| LANGUAGE in six mouths, 

1, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. By Dr. HL. G., 
OLLENDORFF., —Svo, new edition, price 12s, cloth, A 
SCHOUL EDITION, L2mo, price 6s Gd, cloth. 

2 ADAPTED to the ITALIAN, By Dr. H. G. 
OLLENDOREY, Svo, price 12s, cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. By Dr. HL G, 
OLLENDORFF, Svo, new edition, price 12s, cloth. 

Also, just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition 
ADAPTED to the GERMAN, 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH SYSTEMS. Prepared by the Author. Price 
7s each, cloth, 

Loudon: WHITTAKER and Co, 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 





and DuLAU and Co., 





Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, 12s 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS USED in 
d MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SULENCES., 
By strcnarp D, WoBpLyNn, A.M. 

London: WiirTakeRr and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


M ESSRS. WILITLAKER and CO. beg 
4 to call the attention of all persons engaged iu 
tuition and the book selling trade to their CATALOGUE 
of MODERN aud APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, which is now ready for distribution, and 
which they will be happy to forwar.! on application, 
WUITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London, 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised throughout, crowu 
Svo, price 6s. 


other DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY 
of CURIST, 
Latin, Syriac, &¢., with Notes, 


frauslated from the Vriginals in Greek, 
Scripture References, 


“A convenient and scholarly e lition. "—-Spee'ator, 
“ Both the translation and the introduction are most 
Ilis general survey of the literature of 
the subject is complete without being dilluse."—Literary 
Churchman, 

WILLIAMS and Norgare, London and E.linburgh. 





Second Edition, revised and eularged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAN; or, the History of Creation aud the Anti 
quity and Raves of Mankind considered on Biblical aud 
Edited by R. 8. Poot, MARLS.L., &e, 

“A work which deserves the attentive cousideration 
of Biblical students, though we are far from endorsing 
all its opinions.” —Quarterly Review, 

WILLIAMS and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 






Nearly ready, crown 8vo, illustrated, 63 ; by post, 6s 6d. 
JASE and PRESENT; or, Social and 
Religious Life in the North. By UL. G. Ret 
Author of * Lowiand Legends,” “ Life of the Rey. Juhu 
Skiuner,” &e, 
CONTENTS, 
THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE, 
Mancarer Lixwoop (The Romance of the Mans 
DiscokD AND SUPERSTITION. 
James Bruce (lree-booting). 
DWELLINGS FOR THE PEorLe: CO-OPERATION 
JOUN WILSON (A House or a Llome). 
THe RoRAL LABOURER. 
Ropert Grey (From the Plough to the Pulpit). 
Tue Fisnex-POLK 
Ox.p Uscar (The Faithful Dog). 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and DovaLas. 
London. HamILToON, ADAMS, and Co. 
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Now ready, in large post Svo, 10s 6d. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“This book possesses all the attractions of a novel, | Mr. Sheppard's book has a higher value than at first 
superadded to its value asa most accurately-kept diary. | sight it appears to possess. Its worth is lasting.”"— 
The literature of the war possesses, so far, no history | Morning Post. 
of Paris during the first siege which is so intimately | Vivacious, suggestive, and picturesque. There is 
interesting as this. Probably Mr. Sheppard saw more ;. re 
that will be useful to the future historians of and plenty of a ap he Se pay wy — — = 
moralisers upon the siege of Paris than any other | eee sas Paps orca hon te ob ae kat 
besieged resident. The diary begins with the fall of | hy UG o—_ ee Oe ee ee a ee 
the Second Empire, it finishes with the catastrophe of |“ “' %476 ™ 
Paris. From the first page to the last, the author is “ This is one of tue bast siege journals we have met 
always equal to his task. The book ism st picturesque | with. It abounds with the results of acute observa- 
in those pages which relate to an old French Huguenot | tion, is sparkling, satirical without being cynical, and 
and a certain sister of charity, both of whom the | not overladen with the private theories of the author. 
| Want of space forbids us to do full justice to the rare 


diarist met. The Huguenot is a fine study. He migat 
have lived in the time of the Valois. Mr. Sheppard has | merits of the book, but we must beg our readers to 


photographed this old man with the skill of an adept. | obtain it and judge for themselves."—Athene um. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS & LETTERS OF CHARLES BONER: 


With Letters of Mury Russell Mitford to him during Ten years. 
“TI do not believe I ever met any min so thoroughly, unaffectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits 
went through his whole nature, and gave to his conversation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism 
about it that was deep and quaint at the same time."—CHARLES LEVER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
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